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A Steadily Growing Service 


PRESBYTERIAN MESSAGE 
COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


Our New Plan Is a Success! 


1. We are furnishing the Message Envelopes at the same price as ordinary Envelopes, 
and many more churches are using them with gratifying results. The Messages on these 
E nvelopes help to create a new interest in the affairs of the Church. 


2. The Messages are prepared by the Executive Committees, and the information they 
contain is, therefore, accurate and up-to-date, concerning all departments of our Church work. 

3. Another important and money-saving point is that these Message Envelopes may be 
bought at any time, and at the same law price. It is not necessary to order half a year in 
advance. But no matter when you order, the bill is not due until one month after the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year in w hich the Env elopes are to be used. 





4. After placing your order, if you find that additional sets are needed, you may order 
any number at the same low a per set. 


5. To Pastor or Treasurer: Vf your church is not using Presbyterian Message Envelopes, 
write for samples and prices. You will be giv en full information about this really important 


development in the affairs of the Church. A postcard request w ill do. Write to our Rich- 
mond address. 
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A Book on Learning to Pray 


Our Free Catalog Saves 


A Prayer Book for Boys Money For Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere have 
Compiled by MARGARET CROPPER confidence in our Missionary Bureau as 
the most economical source for personal 
This is a most helpful book for young people or for older Christians who are interested supplies and mission equipment of high 

in developing their prayer life. The book gives brief discussions on attitudes leading quality. 
up to prayer, and also a few model prayers in each chapter. The chapter headings are: Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of 
“Learning to Pray,” “The Quiet Time,” “Getting Ready to Pray,” “In the Morning,” Foreign Missions find that our free cata 
“In the Evening,” ‘ ‘Worship and Thanksgiving,” “Prayers about Special Times and log, with its 45,000 separate items, and 
lhings,”’ “Praying for the Coming of God’s Kingdom,” “Prayers When We Have Done our special discount list enables them to 

Wrong,” “Litanies,”” and “Thinking Prayers for Quiet Times.” This makes a very save money for their stations. 

appropriate book to be given to members as they join the church. Original price $1.00. Mission Boards can economize by select 
. ~ ing hardware, paints and other building 
OUR SPECIAL PRICE, 25¢ materials from our catalog, for shipment 

. oy . abroad. 
Ce Pe If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, 
for export use only, write TODAY for a 


PRESBYTERIAN SA_2-BOOK STORES mebeed 
MONTGOMERY WARD 


Richmond, Va. ‘is Ark.-Tex. Export Missionary Unit, Chicago, U.S.A. 



































Presbyterial Presidents: NOTE ERROR IN DATES 


In the June Survey, the Woman’s Work Department, page 370, in giving the dates for 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, stated the presbyterial presidents would hold 


their conference on July 24. This should have read July 23. The presbyterial presidents 
are asked to arrive on July 22. 
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Daily 
Communion 


By Samuel 





Price, $1.00 


‘*Prayer is work! dost thou believe it? 
Prayer is power! wilt thou receive it? 
Prayer the path the Saviour trod, God 
Prayer the touch that links with God. 
Make thy life a life of prayer, 

He will answer, here or there!”’ 


“WORSHIP - PRAYER - DEVOTION 





Thank You 


Compiled by 
Vivyen Bremner 





Price, 85c 





A passage from Scripture, a short medita- 
tion, and a classical hymn for every day 
in the year. With a chart, “Through the 
Bible in a Year,’’ and Old Testament and 
New Testament references for daily readings. 
399 pages. 


The Book of Daily Devotion 
Compiled by Clark and Cram 
Price, $1.50 


Contains for each day in the year an appro- 
priate Scripture reading, a choice poem, and 
a reverent, purposeful prayer. The prayers 
are contributed by ministers and other Chris- 
tian leaders of many denominations. Special 
devotions for special days. Over 400 pages. 
Large type, excellent paper. Imitation 
leather, gold stamped. 


Streams in the Desert 
By Mrs. Chas. E. Cowman 
Price, $1.50 


This is one of our most popular devotional 
books. A compilation sy strong, inspiring, 
and deeply spiritual daily readings and medi- 
tations. Each selection flashes divine truth 
and comfort into the darkness of doubt or 
distress, and reveals a clearer vision of God’s 
loving care. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs 
Compiled by Mary W. Tileston 
Price, $1.50 


This very excellent book of daily readings 
has grown steadily in favor through the years 
and is today one of the very best of devo- 
tional books. For each day it has a text of 
Scripture, a stanza of poetry, and a short 
select reading. It is a wonderful gift book 
for a devout friend, or for personal daily use. 


Prayer 
By O. Hallesby 
Price, $1.00 


This readable book on prayer was written by 
a professor in the Independent Theological 
Seminary of Oslo, Norway, who is one of the 
foremost preachers and theological professors 
in Northern Europe. It should stimulate 
many to form the habit of prayer, and en- 
courage others to persevere in it. 





This Picture Book of Praise and Prayer is 
designed to bring the idea of God into the 
everyday life of little children and to help 
them to know him as One who cares for 
everything they do. The brightly colored 
pictures and simple explanations will appeal 
to the smallest child. 


My Utmost for His Highest 
By Oswald Chambers 
Price, $1.50 

The best 1935-36 Daily Devotional Book. 
Inspirational readings for each day in the 
year, based upon Scriptural texts. They are 
simple, straightforward, and filled with mes- 
sages that day by day will continue to bring 
the quickening life and inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. As one who has read and given 
away many copies has said: ‘This is the 
finest book for daily devotions I have ever 
seen. More than meditative, it makes the 
Christian a soldier, challenging him to live 
on the the highest plane.” 


God’s Minute 

Price, cloth, 60c 
A book of 365 Daily Prayers written by a 
number of outstanding men and women in 
the religious English-speaking world. ‘‘Old, 
but ever new,” God’s Minute is a devotional 
book that will always be of great service in 
the kingdom of God. It should have a place 
in every Christian home. “It is a blessed 
little book.” 


Daily Prayer Books 
Each of these volumes consists of a brief 
prayer for every day in the year. 
Cloth, price, 40e; leatherette, 50c. 
The Daily Altar by Joweti 
Yet Another Day by Jowett 
My Daily Prayer by Meyer 


Comfort for Those Who Mourn 
By O. V. Armstrong 
Price, 50c 

Because of the exquisite delicacy of touch 
shown in selecting materials to express the 
feelings of those who are in sorrow, and the 
beautiful make-up of this little book, it com- 
mends itself to all who have used it. Many 
ministers and others keep a few copies on 
hand to give to bereaved members of congre- 
gations and friends. 


Order from 
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The Diamond Jubilee Assembly 


By D. T. CaLtpweti* 


N December 4, 1861, the Presbyterian Church 
() in the United States was officially organized 
at Augusta, Georgia. To say that this great 
Church was born at that time is not wholly true, 
because her history, standards, and accomplishments 
are a vital part of Presbyterianism in North America. 
This action was rather the setting apart of a body 
of Christian people dedicated to the carrying out of 
the spiritual tasks of the church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The organization was in part brought about 
by the political conditions of that day, but under- 
neath these lay the desire to promote only the work 
assigned to the church by her Lord. It was there- 
fore fitting that the General Assembly should return 
to the place of its first organization for the Diamond 
Jubilee Celebration, and re-affirm the loyalty of the 
Church to the Great Head—Jesus Christ. 


Tue PuysicaL SETTING 

Augusta is a city rich in political, military, and 
Church history. It is the second oldest city in 
Georgia, and is situated on the Savannah River, just 
across from South Carolina, in the northeastern sec- 
tion of Georgia. The First Presbyterian Church, 
where the Assemblies of 1861 and 1936 were held, 
is located in the heart of the city. The property of 
the church embraces an entire block, enclosed by a 
picket fence of Colonial pattern. The church stands 
in the center of the property, well back from the 
street, with the Telfair Memorial Sunday-school 
building to the west, and to the east a large open 
space of ground where the historic pageant was 
held. The well-preserved lawn is shaded by many 
beautiful oak trees of several varities. The church is 
an architectural gem of Colonial style, designed by 
Robert Mills of Philadelphia. It was begun in 1809 
and dedicated on May 17, 1812. The building is little 
changed in appearance since that eventful day, three- 


oe D. T. Caldwell, D.D., is pastor of the Second Church, 


sha Va., and a member of the Executive Committee of 
eligious Education and Publication. 


quarters of a century ago, when its historic walls 
echoed the matchless oratory of Dr. Benjamin 
Morgan Palmer, our first moderator, and witnessed 
the solemn signing of the “Address to All the 
Churches of Jesus Christ Throughout the Earth.” 
The old high pulpit and the side galleries have been 
removed. The moderator’s chair, from which Dr. 
Palmer presided, is still preserved, and was again used 
by the moderator of the 1936 Assembly. The audi- 
torium is a spacious one, well-adapted to the meeting 
of the Assembly. The seven double windows on 
each side of the building are of plain glass, but the 
beautiful inner blinds can be raised or lowered to 
give light or shut out the glare of the sun. A bronze 
tablet marks the second pew from the front on the 
center aisle, where President Woodrow Wilson, then 
only a lad, sat each Sunday with the family to hear 
the learned discourses of his father, the Rev. Joseph 
R. Wilson, D. D., pastor of the church. On the left 
of the pulpit, attached to the wall, is a bronze tablet 
erected “To the Glory of God and in memory of” 
Woodrow Wilson and his parents. To the right is 
a similar tablet ‘““To the Glory of God and in memory 
of” the First General Assembly. On the rear wall, 
facing the pulpit, is a great tablet of stone on which 
is engraved the Apostles’ Creed, the words of which 
are easily read from the pulpit. The entire setting 
enriched the meeting of the Assembly, for all of us 
felt that we were walking on hallowed ground 
where our fathers had trod. The fact that such 
illustrious and consecrated men of God had sat in 
the pews and had spoken within the walls made all 
the commissioners feel very humble, and filled them 
with the desire to preserve with care the spiritual 
tone which characterized the First Assembly in that 
place. This was the third time the General Assembly 
had met in this historic church, for, in May, 1886, 
the Silver Jubilee was celebrated there. Only local 
conditions prevented the Golden Jubilee Assembly 
being held in Augusta. 
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Tue PERSONNEL OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The story of the First Assembly, aside from the 
historic pronouncements, is very interesting, because 
of the persons composing it. While no attempt will 
be made to compare the personnel of the 1936 As- 
sembly with those giants of 1861, yet the men who 
made up the recent Assembly are not only interest- 
ing as to personality, but many of them stand out as 
great servants of the Church. First of all mention 
should be made of the moderator, Rev. P. F. Price, 
D.D., of China. While a wealth of splendid material 
for moderator was before the Assembly, the honor 
was bestowed upon a foreign missionary who has 
served forty-seven years in China. The spirit of 
the wonderful man is shown in his statement follow- 
ing the election: “No one could but be deeply 
touched by this token of the confidence of the As- 
sembly. What you have done was not for me per- 
sonally but for the great mission cause. Your action 
indicates the note I hope will dominate all the meet- 
ings of this Assembly. Our fathers before us built 
well. Now we are rebuilding in a different world. 
It is my desire that every meeting shall be permeated 
by an evident note of spirituality, and that grace 
rather than law shall prevail.” 

There were six ex-moderators seated in the pulpit 
the opening night: Rev. J. Sprole Lyons, D. D., 1913 
Assembly; Rev. John M. Wells, D. D., 1917 As- 
sembly; Rev. Alexander Sprunt, D. D., 1923 As- 
sembly; Rev. Geo. M. Summey, D. D., 1925 As- 
sembly; Rev. Harris E. Kirk, D. D., 1928 Assembly; 
Judge Samuel H. Sibley, 1934 Assembly. These 
along with Rev. H. H. Sweets, D. D., the retiring 
moderator, and Rev. Thomas W. Currie, D. D., 1930 
Assembly, made a grand total of eight ex-moderators 
present during the session of the Assembly. Not all 
of these were commissioners. Incidentally, there 
were five sets of fathers and sons (at least that many 
known to the writer): Rev. Edward Mack, D. D., 
and Rev. Joseph Mack; Rev. Alexander Sprunt, 
D. D., and Rev. James Sprunt; Rev. D. Clay Lilly, 
D. D., and Rev. E. G. Lilly; Rev. J. G. Patton, D. D., 
and Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D.; Rev. B. F. Bedinger, 
D. D., and Rev. R. D. Bedinger, D. D. 


Ruling Elder A. Lotterhos of Crystal Springs, 
Miss., was presented to the Assembly as the onl 
commissioner present who was at the Silver Jubilee 
Assembly of 1886. Rev. B. F. Bedinger, D. D., stated 
on the floor that he was present at the Assembly of 
1882. Dr. Geo. M. Summey is distinguished not 
only as an ex-moderator, but he was also the oldest 
graduate of Union Seminary present, having grad- 
uated sixty-three years ago. Many worthy sons of 
the Church might be mentioned if space permitted, 
but one saintly colored minister of long service must 
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not be omitted, Rev. I. C. H. Champney, D. D., of 
Montgomery, Alabama. Several fraternal delegates 
were presented to the Assembly: Rev. G. L. Kerr, 
D. D., of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. E. C. Lucas, D. D., of the Disciples of 
Christ; Rev. Geo. C. Pidgeon, D. D., of the United 


Church of Canada; Rev. S. T. Senter, D. D., of the ’ 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. Joseph A. 
Vance, D. D., of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America; Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D. D., 
brought a message from the World Conference of 
Faith and Order. The Assembly was a representa- 
tive body of commissioners, and the clerk reported 
320 of the 334 elected by their Presbyteries present 
at the opening session. The several theological semi- 
naries held alumni luncheons which afforded a 
splendid opportunity for fellowship with old friends. 


Tue HistToricAL PROGRAM 

The Diamond Jubilee Committee, of which Dr. 
Edward D. Grant was the chairman, arranged a 
splendid series of addresses for the Assembly: 

Friday evening, May 22, the theme was “Our 
Presbyterian Heritage.” Rev. Joseph A. Vance, 
D. D., Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A., delivered a great message on “Presby- 
terianism in America Prior to 1861.” Dr. Vance is 
a brother of our own Dr. James I. Vance. Rev. 
B. R. Lacy, Jr., D. D., in a most able manner dis- 
cussed the subject, “The First General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S.” This message was 
broadcast by radio. 

Saturday evening the historical pageant, written 
by Rev. Marvin M. McFerrin, D. D., pastor of the 
Greene Street Presbyterian Church, Augusta, and 
directed by Mr. Marion S. Symms of Augusta, was 
presented. More than 650 characters took part in 
the pageant which portrayed the history of our 
Church in ten episodes. It took about four hours for 
this wonderful pageant to be presented, and it was 
witnessed by more than four thousand people on 
the lawn east of the main auditorium. None who 
had this privilege will ever forget either the marvel- 
ous spectacle or the great message and challenge 
brought through the protrayal of our history by 
living characters. 

On Sunday morning, Dr. Price preached at the 
First Church, where the communion service was 
celebrated. In the afternoon, the historical theme was 
“The Message and Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church.” Dr. J. B. Green of Columbia Seminary was 
assigned the subject, “Distinctive Teachings of Pres- 
byterianism.” This he discussed in a most thorough 
and able manner. “The Influence of Presbyterianism 
in Modern History,” was the subject of Dr. Thomas 
W. Currie of Austin Seminary. He handled the rich 
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material at his command to the satisfaction of all 
those present. 

Monday evening the theme was “Seventy-five 
Years of Work Abroad.” The first address was en- 
titled “The Invasion of Four Continents,” and was 
delivered in a masterful way by Dr. Egbert W. 
Smith. This was followed by an address by Dr. 
Robert E. Speer of New York. He discussed the 
underlying motives for foreign mission work, and 
from his rich experience both at home and abroad 
brought a great message on winning the world for 
Christ. 

Tuesday evening the theme was “Seventy-five 
Years in the Home-Land.” Rev. Samuel McP. 
Glasgow, D. D.., traced this service through “Home 
Missions and Evangelism.” This was the closing 
address in the series and also covered the last hour 
of the Assembly itself. The message left the com- 
missioners proud that they were members of a 
Church which had accomplished so much. Yet it 
made them very humble by the challenge issued to 
carry on what their fathers had bequeathed. 


THe Work OF THE ASSEMBLY 


The opening sermon, by Dr. H. H. Sweets, on 
“Spiritual Lives in this Material World,” struck a 
high note at the very beginning of the Assembly. 
Dependence on divine guidance was constantly in 
evidence; again and again the Assembly paused in 
its work to look to God for help. These prayers 
were not always in the form of petition, for on sev- 
eral occasions the moderator requested that thanks 
be returned to God. Dr. H. B. Blakely, in nominat- 
ing Dr. Price for moderator, referred to the Mis- 
sionary Declaration of the First Assembly of 1861 
as a reason for honoring a missionary with this high 
office. As we have noted, Dr. Price interpreted his 
election as indicating that this Assembly was re- 
afirming this declaration. If there was any one act 
or declared purpose which stood above others, it 
was that our Church felt impelled to carry out the 
Great Commission of her Lord. 

The reports of the Executive Committees indicate 
progress during the last year. The Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief Committee reported its 
debt paid in full. Announcement was made by the 
Religious Education and Publication Committee that 
Rev. Wallace McP. Alston had been secured as Di- 
rector of Young People’s Work, and that there was 
a slight increase in receipts for its benevolent work. 
It was decided that the Foreign and Home Mission 
Committees would have a joint study period in this 
jubilee Year. The period is to be October 11 
through November 15, and the study book will be 


With Christ Into Tomorrow, by Dr. H. B. Blakely. 
Two periods of self-denial will be observed for these 
two causes, one in November and the other in 
February, 1937. 

The report of the Permanent Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare provoked some discussion, which 
resulted in several amendments being added to the 
report. 


Four Ad Interim Committees made reports: At 
its request the committee on “Proposed Changes in 
the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism” was 
continued for further study of the subject. The 
committee on “Curricula of the Theological Semi- 
naries” had its report considerably altered, and the 
committee was continued that it might make a 
further study and report at the next Assembly. The 
committee on “The Basis of Salary for Pastors and 
Home Missionaries and Changes in Pastorates” sub- 
mitted separate reports on these two items. The 
former was rejected, and a new Ad Interim Com- 
mittee was appointed on “Changes and Length of 
Pastorates,” in accordance with the suggestion of 
the committee. The committee on “Union With 
All Other Presbyterian Bodies in the United States” 
reported that no proposals of comity or union had 
come to the committee. 


When the Standing Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which had been referred the overtures on 
union, made its report to the Assembly, the question 
of union came to the front. The committee felt that 
sufficient answer to the overtures was to be found 
in the previous action of the Assembly in adopting 
the recommendation of the Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee that no divisive or controversial questions be 
brought before the Assembly, and that the Assembly 
had an Ad Interim Committee on this question. A 
substitute was offered for this section of the report 
which, after a lively discussion, resulted in the whole 
matter being placed in the hands of a special com- 
mittee. However, when this committee made its 
report to the assembly, its recommendation was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. In substance it 
was to place all the overtures and other papers on 
union in the hands of the Ad Interim Committee for 
further study, and to report at the next Assembly. 

Perhaps no Assembly exhibited a greater spirit of 
unity and harmony than was manifested in the 1936 
Assembly. The high spiritual objectives of the 
Diamond Jubilee Year were emphasized in all the 
reports. In the closing prayer by the moderator, the 
Church was dedicated anew to the perpetuation of 
the rich heritage handed down by the fathers, and 
placed in the hands of Almighty God for His use. 








No Substitute for the Bible 


By Grorce WILLIAM Brown* 


DECADE or so ago H. G. Wells published a 
A much-discussed article advocating a new 

Bible. If I remember correctly, he offered a 
list of poems and excerpts from literature for inclu- 
sion in it. Mr. Wells’ justification of his proposal 
was very earnest but there is no record of the idea 
ever having been acted upon. 

Why did the suggestion not take hold? Is not 
the Bible a very ancient book, and is not this a 
very modern age? Can the reactions of a man of 
the twentieth century be at all similar to those of 
David or Jeremiah or Paul? It is to be remembered 
that this ancient Book came into being when the 
world was tiny, the Atlantic unexplored, and the 
Pacific still uncharted. Its outer rim lay only a 
little beyond the edge of the Mediterranean. An 
entire hemisphere has been added to the known part 
of the globe since the Scriptures took their form. 
Why has there never appeared a substitute for the 
Bible of that small, long-ago world? 

One observation to be made at once is that time 
and space are factors having no relation to the 
Scriptures. The facts with which the Bible authori- 
tatively deals were vital two thousand years ago and 
will be vital two millenniums hence. They were of 
importance long ago in obscure Judea, and they are 
significant today, whether people live in populous 
metropolitan areas or on the outer fringe of civiliza- 
tion. The modernization of society is a process to 
which the Bible is indifferent. Its readers are seldom 
greatly interested in knowing when the Psalms were 
written, or in being told the exact habitat of the 
recipients of the epistle to the Galatians. “Be sure 
your sin will find you out” cares not for clock or 
calendar. “Jehovah is my light and my salvation” 
has no reference to latitude or longitude. There is 
a quality of universality in the Bible that is simply 
astonishing. It is therefore hardly to be expected 
that a substitute is going to be sought seriously when 
the Bible gives no promise of being outmoded. 

A substitute for anything is desired only when 
the item which one has been using is no longer 
acceptable or adequate. Among the many uses to 
which the Bible is put, two near the top of the list 
are its uses in crises and as a book of devotion. For 
many generations it has been equal to the demands 
of both. 

The writer recalls from his college days being 
roused from sleep by the crash of a collision. My 
roommate and I hastily dressed and went outside to 
witness the tragic and bloody after-effects of a 


*Rev. George William Brown, D. D., is General Secretary of the 
American Bible Society. 


serious accident. It was a sobering experience. 
When we returned to our room, I noticed that 
before getting into bed my roommate hunted up his 
Bible and read a chapter from it—the only time ina 
year’s living with him that I saw him look inside 
it. In that solemn hour when we had walked beside 
death, he turned not to great passages of literature, 
not to the dissertations of any philosopher, not to 
any learned scientific treatise, but to his Bible. Such 
a use the experience of the years seems to have 
justified. No satisfactory substitute for the Bible 
in severe crises seems to have been devised. Ian 
Maclaren, author of Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, 
stated once that in his pastoral calling he had never 
been asked to read from any part of the Scriptures 
save the fourteenth chapter of John. Neither had 
he ever been asked to read from Tennyson or 
Browning or Bunyan or Scott. There are certain 
Bible passages to which the Christian goes when his 
heart is heavy, and he cares for no substitute. 

The Bible is rich with passages appropriate for 
reading in critical situations. There are chapters to 
be read when one confronts an epochal decision, or 
faces an overwhelming sorrow, or meets with heavy 
reverses, or stands in baffling perplexity. Across the 
centuries embraced within the Bible its characters 
have sounded the tragic depths common to human- 
ity. Some grew hopeless, but others bravely came 
off more than conquerors. The Bible lover reads 
the defeats and victories of Scripture and is stimu- 
lated to take his place with those who have 
triumphed. He kneels with Jesus in Gethsemane 
and determines to walk the Via Dolorosa undaunted. 
He needs no other book. He wants no other book. 

Life is not all crises. There are long periods of 
routine living, with every day very much like all 
its predecessors. During these stretches the Chris- 
tian life must be cultivated. There must be enrich- 
ment of spirit and invigoration of character. 

As a book of spiritual nurture developing the de- 
votional life, the Bible has an inexhaustive adequacy. 
There are mornings when reading the 121st Psalm 
sets the character of a day as nothing else can. There 
are evenings when the final paragraphs of the eighth 
chapter of Romans are the precise tonic the spirit 
craves. There are moments when contemplative 
brooding on the stirring imperatives of the Com- 
mandments or quiet reflection on the teachings of our 
Lord gives sinewy resistance against alluring temp- 
tations. Many Christians rejoice in the possession 
of a guide to the Bible’s use advising that in dis- 
couragement a certain chapter be read, in periods 
of uncertainty to turn to such and such a passage, 
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and so on. Thus is imparted to Christian character 
that fine quality which makes the personality of 
the Christian attractive. The popular New York 
City preacher who told of examining the Bible of a 
deceased friend and finding in its markings a veri- 
table spiritual autobiography can be duplicated 
many times. “He who ceases to be better ceases to 
be good” is said to have been written on the flyleaf 
of Cromwell’s Bible. The young Christian reads 
that “Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 


favor with God and man,” and tries to do likewise. 
The mature follower of our Lord, noting how Saul 
of Tarsus became Saint Paul, becomes ambitious for 
a saintly life. The elderly read of the Father’s 
house and strive to qualify for a worthy welcome, 

Many good Christians today are becoming better 
Christians because of a systematic use of the Bible, 
No other volume or anthology of good literature 
serves the same purpose. And interestingly enough, 
no other book is being sought! 





Some Present Day ‘Tendencies in Mexico 


By W. A. Ross* 


I WAS approaching the main entrance to the na- 
tional palace very recently when I observed that 
it was blocked by a crowd of Mexico’s agitated 
poorer classes, listening attentively to a young girl 
of fifteen or sixteen. Several of them, including the 
speaker, were dressed in the regulation blue overalls 
of the laboring classes. This young schoolgirl— 
she said she was a student in one of the secondary 
schools of the city—speaking from an improvised 
platform, in a clear voice and with great enthusiasm, 
was defending the rights of the poor. She praised 
the loyalty of the President to those of her class and 
of his, as he himself rose from their ranks. She said 
she and her fellow-students are going to have an in- 
creasingly large share in the councils of those who 
deal with social and economic problems. She is 
typical of what is going on at the present time in 
the minds of multitudes of Mexico’s student groups 
as they share in the feeling of the underprivileged 
classes, ready to be the spokesmen for them and seek- 
ing to have a share in the solution of their problems 
but without the necessary training, self-control, and 
wisdom, as their own rebellious conduct in the 
schools testifies. 

Within a few days of that street gathering I at- 
tended a union meeting of the young people of the 
Evangelical churches in and around Mexico City. 
There were present three or four hundred young 
people, a good number of them, perhaps the major- 
ity, students and teachers; the presiding officer a 
young law student. All who took part in the 
program were young people, except the minister 
who pronounced the benediction. They, too, are 
vitally interested in the welfare of Mexico’s restless 
masses and are in training to make a better contribu- 
tion toward the solution of their problems. 


es 
* , ° e . 
Pc W. A. Ross, D. D., is one of our Mexico veterans, and is 
Saged in union work at Coyoacan. We always appreciate the 
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Pportunity of presenting Dr. Ross’s observations of the changing 
scene in Mexico, 





On Easter Sunday, during a good part of the day, 
thousands of people like those who listened to the 
young girl orator were marching through the streets 
of Mexico City, gathering in front of the National 
Palace to listen to speeches by government officials, 
and returning to the different headquarters of their 
unions scattered throughout the city, to draw up 


resolutions and to make further plans. 


On that same day, from early morning until late 
at night, thousands of people were gathered in their 
churches worshipping their Risen Lord. 


It is the custom in all Latin countries to suspend 
all government activities during Holy Week: public 
offices are closed, all public schools are closed. But 
this was not the case last week, nor was it the case a 
year ago. The law is very rigid, and those who do 
not report for duty in public offices on those days 
are dismissed; students in the National Normal 
School who do not attend on those days are dis- 
missed. The spring vacation this year, as last year, 
for all government employees and for government 
schools will come at the end of April. Holy Week 
has to do with religion, and this changed custom 
would seem to indicate that there is a tendency, not 
well defined to be sure, nevertheless a tendency, in 
some sectors of the government to destroy in the 
minds of the people the idea of religion and of God. 
While it is true that in point of practice there has 
not been great change in the teaching in the govern- 
ment schools since the inauguration of the “social- 
ized education,” still the attitude toward religion in 
some states and some of the acts of some of the of- 
ficials have left the impression that there also is a 
tendency to eliminate the idea of God from the 
minds of the people. 


But look at this: very recently in several of the 
states decrees have been issued which give much 
larger liberties to the people regarding religious serv- 
ices,—this no doubt with the approval of the Presi- 
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dent. It will be remembered that on more than one 
occasion President Cardenas has intervened in mat- 
ters of churches to the benefit of the cause of true 
religion; and very recently stated that it is not the 
function of the government nor within its plans to 
combat the beliefs or the creed of any religion what- 
soever. He has stated again and again that in the 
religious conflict the government is not fighting re- 
ligion as such, but the abuses of religious leaders. 
The whole of the situation in Mexico is a chal- 


lenge to the Church of Christ. The very agitation 
of the people, and the clash of classes, and the wick- 
edness among the high and the low only show the 
extent of the areas yet untouched by the redemption 
in Christ and the influence of His holy teachings. It 
is the purpose of His Church to extend its influence 
to these untouched areas, and the Church in Mexico, 
amid varied and changing conditions, goes forward 
calmly with absolute faith in the Changeless Christ. 





Massanetta Springs Conference 


ASSANETTA Springs, four miles east of 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, has gradually grown 
during each of its fourteen years. Last year 
it had an attendance of approximately 50,000 peo- 
ple, with 1,800 young people on the grounds for a 
period of a week. The State Christian Endeavor 
Convention will be held at Massanetta Springs this 
summer for the first time, which will bring 200 
more young people to this conference center, mak- 
ing approximately 2,000 in attendance for a period 
of a week. So far as is known, no other conference 
in America has so many young people in the course 
of a summer. 
A beautiful Biblical pageant was an added attrac- 
tion last year, drawing a crowd of about 4,000. 
A pageant of even larger proportions, and more 
attractive in its setting, is to be put on again this 
year. 
The program has won a national reputation, se- 
curing as it does the outstanding leaders in the 
whole Protestant world as principal speakers. Rep- 
resentatives were present last year from eighteen 
denominations and thirty States. Three other de- 
nominations—Methodist, Lutheran and Baptist—put 
on an annual assembly for a period of a week, with 
a superlative program, securing leading men of their 
respective denominations. 
The dates of the Conferences at Massanetta 
Springs this summer are as follows: 
State Convention of the Virginia 
Christian Endeavor Union 

Camp for Intermediates Boys and 
Girls 

Presbyterian Young People’s Con- 
ference June 29-July 5 

Methodist Con- . 


June 18-21 


June 22-28 


Young People’s 


School of Sacred Music and Sacred 
and Sacred Music Festival 


Elders and Deacons Conference 

Lutheran Church Workers’ 
ference 

Baptist Assembly 

Training School for Auxiliary 
Workers 

Bible Conference and School for 
Pastors August 10-23 

Among the speakers on the platform of the Bible 


July 18-19 
Con- 

July 20-26 
July 27-August 2 


August 3-10 


Conference, August 10-23, are the following: 
Daniel A. Poling, New York. 
Albert W. Beaven, Rochester. 
Robert E. Speer, New York. 
Herbert Lockyer, of England. 
S. D. Gordon, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Wm. Evans, Los Angeles. 
Clovis G. Chappel, Birmingham. 
F. Crossley Morgan, Augusta, Ga. 
Hart-Davies, of England. 
Charles L. King, Houston, Texas. 
Peter Marshall, Atlanta, Ga. 


Other outstanding speakers will be added to the 
program from time to time. For information, litera- 
ture, etc., write to Wm. E. Hudson, Conference 
Manager, Box 684, Staunton, Virginia. 





A CORRECTION 


In the June Survey, due to a very unusual situa- 
tion, the cuts on page 344 and page 352 were ex- 
changed after the Survey was actually being printed. 
This was purely a printer’s error, after the Survey 
was out of the hands of the editorial staff. It resulted 
in giving a very gay and frivolous appearance to the 
elders of the church on Quelpart, and in providing 
Pres.-Mex. with an astonishing set of sweet girl 
graduates. Both the printer and the editor hope this 
is the first and last time. 
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Home Education 


“Tue Cuivp’s First Scuoou Is THE FAMILY’ —Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth Street, New York City 


WHAT SHALL MY BOY TAKE CAMPING? 
By Lor E. Branpon 


Summer once was considered the only season for 
camping out, and of course it is still the favorite 
time of year, but now the fall and spring hikes with 
an overnight camp at the end are running the en- 
thusiasm for summer camps a close second. Winter 
is also becoming very popular as a camping time, 
especially if there is a permanent camp close at hand 
with cottages, or Adirondack shelters with fire- 
places to provide some heat and protection. 

Last year my son attended a summer camp, a five- 
day camp during the Christmas holidays, and spent 
ten nights or more during the spring and fall in this 
most healthful form of recreation. 

Since the different boys’ organizations and clubs 
are laying so much stress upon this kind of outdoor 
sport, it behooves the mothers of growing boys to 
keep step with the times and at least know enough 
about this form of activity to be able to provide the 
proper equipment for either a one-night, or a ten- 
nights camp. 

Quite often, especially with the older boys, a 
camping party is arranged on the spur of the mo- 
ment. This does not allow much time for thought 
or study on the part of the mother who is sure to 
be called upon, either to help locate equipment, 
supply provisions, or provide proper bedding and 
clothing for the occasion. 

From personal experience I have found it wise to 
set aside a special closet in the attic in which to keep 
camping necessities. As I have two boys this closet 
must hold two folding camp cots, two pup tents and 
one larger shelter tent, a folding camp stove, two 
mess kits (complete for cooking purposes as well 
as eating purposes), two canteens, two duffle bags 


(one large and one smaller), four army blankets, and 
two old but heavy comforters to be added for 
winter camping. Besides this there are two old 
slickers which are used to spread on the ground to 
keep the moisture from coming up into the bed- 
rolls on the occasions when the campers roll up in 
their blankets and sleep on the ground, some coils of 
small rope, and a ball of heavy fishcord, two scout 
axes, a Red Cross emergency kit, two flashlights, a 
small waterproof box for carrying matches and a 
compass. 

Of course for each occasion the contents of the 
duffle bags will depend almost altogether upon how 
long the camp is going to last and the personal 
tastes of the campers in the matter of “eats.” The 
following suggestions are simply offered for the 
benefit of the inexperienced mother who is called 
upon suddenly to solve the problem of providing 
portable food for hungry hikers: self-raising pan- 
cake flour, canned milk, bacon, syrup, and cocoa or 
coffee, canned baked beans, canned tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, sugar, salt, crackers, cookies and fresh fruits. 

The camper should have also in his duffle bag, one 
complete change of dry clothing, an extra pair of 
hose, a cake of soap, bath towel, tooth brush and 
dentifrice, comb, extra handkerchiefs and an extra 
pair of shoes if much walking is to be done. A note- 
book and pencil, field glasses, kodak and extra films, 
and a good hunting knife come in very handy on 
most occasions. Fishing tackle will be wanted when 
camping beside a stream or lake. 

Proper equipment goes a long way toward mak- 
ing a camping adventure a success, and while it may 
be a welcome change to “rough it” for a short time, 
the most pleasant memories linger about the camp- 
ing experiences in which some degree of comfort 
was enjoyed. 





The Parents’ Part in the Child’s Homework 


(Continued from page 433) 

The church school can assign and give back- 
ground to the meaning, but it is in the home that 
children really use these learning experiences. Mem- 
ory work necessitates individual teaching, and if the 
church-school teacher attempts to drill one child, 
the other nine and sometimes fifteen have to sit with 
nothing to do until their time comes. If parents 


could only see the importance of memory work 
there would be more learning of it in the home. 
Certainly the church school does expect home- 
work of children under twelve years of age, and it 
is to the parents that leaders turn for their codpera- 
tion and help. Never can the church school take 


the place of the home in the religious training of 
children. 
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N 1897, when Mrs. Myers and I first arrived in 
I Japan, our mission was twelve years old, and the 
founders of the mission were still on the field 
in their prime. The founders of Protestant Chris- 
tian work in Japan were still actively at work. Dr. 
James Ballagh, who had baptized the first convert 
and had welcomed our own Dr. McAlpine and Dr. 
Grinnan, could still walk twenty-five miles across 
the mountains of Shinshu in a day, and preach a 
vigorous sermon at night. Dr. Ernest Thompson 
was still spending his Sunday afternoons preaching 
on the streets of Tokyo. Dr. Hepburn, the author 
of the first Japanese- ‘English dictionary, Dr. Ver- 
beck, the first great evangelistic preacher, the mem- 
bers of the famous Kumamoto Band, the founders of 
the Doshisha, Mr. Okuno, the first ordained pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church and the first moderator 
of the synod, were all still living and actively work- 
ing. To have seen and known these great pioneers 
of the Church of Christ in Japan is a rare privilege 
and a glorious memory. 

I want to give you some of my recollections and 
impressions of some of the missionaries and Jap- 
anese ministers with whom I have been associated 
in the earlier years of the work. 

When the entire mission consisted of only Mr. 
Grinnan and Mr. McAlpine, mission meetings were 
quite informal affairs. They might be walking to- 
gether on the street, and Mr. Grinnan would say, 
“Mac, let’s have a mission meeting.” Under such 
cireumstances, minutes and accounts often got sadly 
mixed up. Under their leadership, the mission 
opened its stations in Kochi and Nagoya, and had 
its first evangelistic ingatherings. Among their early 
successors, the Revs. Brown, Junkin, and Graham 
stayed only a short time. Mr. and Mrs. Hope re- 
turned to America one year after we arrived. It 
was thought worthy of note on one occasion that 
Mr. Hope, the immaculate, had “dislocated his col- 


*Rev. H. W. Myers, D.D., is an educational and evangelistic mis- 
sionary in Kobe, Japan, and is a member of the faculty of the 
Central Theological Seminary (Chuo Shin Gakko) of Kobe. 


Highlights of Our Evangelistic Work in Japan 


By H.W. 
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lar.” Drs. Grinnan and McAlpine, after retirement 
from the mission are both actively at work in Amer- 
ica. Drs. Cumming and W. B. McIlwaine, after fill- 
ing out their full term of service, retired to America, 
and Dr. Cumming passed to his reward March 25, 
1935. 

Among the ladies special mention should be made 
of Mrs. Randolph, the founder of the Kinjo; and of 
Miss Houston, Miss Moore, Miss Thompson, Miss 
Evans, and Miss Curd, who did effective evangelistic 
work while connected with the Kinjo School. Miss 
Dowd is still with us, and her service in direct evan- 
gelistic work, as well as in the Carrie MacMillan 
Home, was very successful. Miss Stirling and Miss 
Wimbish came to Japan at an age when they could 
hardly hope to acquire the language well, but, in 
spite of the language handicap, did service of which 
one might well be proud. Their childlike innocence 
and spiritual power enabled them to win both men 
and women to Christ. 

Miss Florence Patton will pardon my telling the 
story of the little boy who once asked her if she did 
not often get tired sitting on chairs, and sit on the 
floor to rest. Also of the man who asked her to 
teach his wife, saying, “Now when Patton Sensei 
gets through teaching you, she will baptize you.” 

The Rev. and Mrs. Henry B. Price deserve a high 
place among the early members of our mission. In 
Kobe, Mr. Price established the policies and laid 
down the lines subsequently followed in the devel- 
opment of our mission. His principles were colo- 
nization, self-support and church buildings. These 
principles did not of course originate with him, but 
he set a good example to be followed by those of us 
who came later. In Kobe, before the first church 
was on its feet, a second and a third were started, 
until today there are eleven. In order to accomplish 
this, Mr. and Mrs. Price used a combination of rad- 
ical economy and lavish generosity. Mr. Price started 
the Church Building Society, which has been in- 
strumental in helping to build scores of churches 
throughout the entire Empire, and the Price fund 
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Foreign 
Missions 
left by Mrs. Price has been lent without interest to 
groups of Christians many times over. Mr. Price’s 
economy was often mistaken for stinginess by his 
fellow-workers, but of his generosity there could 
be no question. 7 

Turning to our Japanese ministers, one of the pic- 
turesque figures of the early days was Mr. Nagao, 
who worked many years with our mission in Aichi- 
ken. In his early ministry on the west coast, the 
prejudice against him was so strong that he could 
not get water from the town well till midnight, 
when everybody else was asleep, and he had to go 
to an adjoining town to buy supplies and rice. His 
oldest daughter is the wife of a prominent Tokyo 
pastor, and his oldest son is a pastor near Tokyo, and 
all of his ten children hold positions of honor and 
usefulness. He used to present his friends with writ- 
ing brushes made with hairs pulled from his own 
beard. 

Another picturesque figure of those days was Mr. 
Mankichi Kato, who preached in the Nagoya dis- 
trict. He could catch and hold the interest of any 
crowd by the use of vivid stories and illustrations. 
He could tell the German fairy tale about the king 
who had the invisible robe in which to wander the 
streets. He could tell of the tyrannical husband who 
was so charmed to hear of the Bible verse, “Wives 
obey your husbands,” but did not relish the verse, 
“Husbands love your wives and be not bitter against 
them.” 

When Mr. Price opened the chapel in Kobe which 
was to develop later into the Minatoga Church, the 
minister working with him was Mr. Hattori, an 
older brother of Mr. Hattori who was for man 
years governor of Hyogo Prefecture. A man of abil- 
ity and good family, of energy, and of a good deal 
of tenacity, the lot of the missionary working with 
him was not always an easy one. But the work 
prospered and a strong church was the outcome. Mr. 
Hattori’s memory carried him back to the days when 
civil war was rife between the troops of the old 
Tokugawa Shogunate and those determined to re- 
store the rule of the Emperor. He told a gruesome 
story of the treatment accorded the slain in battle 
in which he took part near Karuizawa. 

On my arrival in Japan in 1897, it was my painful 
duty every Sunday to sit on my feet and listen to 
an unintelligible discourse in Japanese by Mr. Owada 
in the Okazaki Church. Mr. Owada had two or 
three very fine sermons, and, after he preached 
these good sermons, he had a number of others, 
which one would judge to be largely extemporary. 
He had an amusing habit of prefixing to some very 
commonplace sentiment a string of introductory ex- 
pletives that have stuck in my memory. He would 
say, “Makoto ni, jitsu ni, domo, sono, jitsu ni sono, 
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domo sono,” to introduce some mere platitude. It 
was as if one should say in English, “Really, truly, 
honestly and sincerely, without prevarication, equiv- 
ocation, or concealment, it is a very fine day.” He 
was a good man but with limited ability and limited 
training. 

Of far greater ability was Dr. Daikichi Okada, 
who has done successful and acceptable work in 
many fields in connection with the mission. He 
was originally connected with the police force of 
Tokyo, and his police training served him well in 
detecting impostors and bogus Christians. He was 
converted through the kindness and courtesy of a 
wealthy Christian woman, who one day took Dr. 
Okada’s two children home in her carriage with her 
own children. Whether in street preaching, in street 
chapels, or in the regular church services, he has al- 
ways been an eloquent gospel preacher, and a soul 
winner. Many in the Tokushima Church were 
brought to Christ through his ministry. 

On one occasion a man called on Dr. Okada in 
Tokushima, claiming to be a devout Christian and a 
distinguished portrait painter. He had a burning 
desire to preach in the Torimechi pulpit, and also to 
get orders for portraits from the members of the 
congregation. The detective instinct in Mr. Okada 
warned him of danger, so he failed to respond to 
his advances. In indignation the man betook him- 
self to the Episcopal pastor, who had never been 2 
detective, and in the Episcopal church preached sev- 
eral powerful discourses in condemnation of drunk- 
enness and debauchery, collected five yen apiece for 
numerous portraits ordered, and finally skipped out 
with the money, leaving his hotel bill, with extras for 
saké and geisha, for the unwary church to pay. This 
same man, by the way, worked the same game on 
Dr. Yamasaki in Tsugu-mure. Later he “turned 
Buddhist” won the confidence of an elderly priest 
by his eloquent exposure of the faults of Christianity, 
married the priest’s daughter and deserted her in a 
hotel in Arima. His next venture landed him safely 
in jail for an extended period. 

But my happiest association with Mr. Okada is the 
conversion of one of the finest of our young men 
named Maeda.. Pointing to the seat next to the front 
he said, “I was saved sitting right there, when Mr. 
Okada was preaching about the Cross of Christ.” 

Worthy of special mention is Mr. Yosokichi 
Murai, who witnessed for Christ for many years in 
the remote mountain village of Tsugu in Aichi Pro- 
fecture. His sweet Christian spirit, his unassuming 
modesty, and his beautiful character left their im- 
press upon the whole of that part of the country. 
In his novel, A Grain of Wheat, Dr. Kagawa has. 
given a picture of Mr. Murai as the pastor who was: 
always helping people who were in trouble, whether 
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moral or financial. When Mr. Murai died, the peo- 
ple of the village erected a handsome monument in 
gratitude for his life among them. While by no 
means an orator, he was more—a saint. 

While I was associated with Mr. Okada in To- 
kushima I made one rather bad blunder, that I might 
have avoided by consulting my ex-detective col- 
league. A man who had been attending our meet- 
ings in the country for some time came to me in 
dire distress, telling of a friend whom he had acci- 
dentally hurt who was now in a certain hospital, 
and how he simply had to have twenty-five yen im- 
mediately. He made quite a plausible story, so, al- 
though I had some misgivings, I let him have the 
money first, and got Mr. Okada to investigate later. 
That twenty-five yen had gone to pay a gambling 
debt, and I had got twenty-five yen’s worth of use- 
ful experience. 

One result of this blunder was that I acquired a 
reputation for being soft-headed as well as soft- 
hearted in the gambling fraternity of at least one 
village in Shikoku. A month or two later two ugly- 
looking fellows came to my door, bringing a good- 
sized ledger carefully wrapped in a furoshiki. After 
exchanging greetings, one of these fellows told me 
there were forty men in his village who had decided 
to become Christians, and that this ledger contained 
their names and addresses to be handed over to me. 
In return for this, I was to give them the sum of one 
thousand ye—just twenty-five yen apiece for each 
of my new Christians! When I explained that I was 
not out buying members, they lost all interest in be- 
coming Christians. They had come from the same 
village as my gambler friend, and evidently had 
heard of his windfall. 

Among the earlier workers of the mission mention 
might be made of Mr. Suyama, for his ready wit in 
meeting a difficult situation. In an evangelistic 
meeting in the country, Mr. Price and Mr. Suyama 
had both spoken with some emphasis of the common 
sin of polygamy and concubinage. One man in the 
audience dropped a bomb when he asked, “If con- 
cubinage is a sin, how about the Emperor and his 
concubines?” Mr. Suyama was equal to the situa- 
tion. He bristled up with every appearance of in- 
dignation, and fairly squelched the questioner by 
countering, “Do you mean to compare yourself to 
the Emperor?” 


Mr. Oyamada was a man of real ability and 
scholarship; but neither he nor his wife could man- 
age their financial affairs, so they were continually 
in trouble, and hurt their influence in consequence. 
Mr. Oyamada used to tell of his mother’s tears when 
he first went to a barber and had his old samurai 
topknot cut off in modern style. Another of his 
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stories was of the strict etiquette of the samurai while 
sitting in the presence of the daimyo or other supe- 
rior. If a mosquito should light on his neck, he 
would not think of brushing it off. No, he would sit 
quietly till the mosquito had drunk its fill, then he 
would quietly catch it and drop it into his sleeve. 

Mr. Matsubara was one of the early graduates of 
our seminary of whom we were not excessivel 
proud. He did good work while a student in Kobe, 
and not much after he left. I associate him most 
vividly with an evangelistic talk to children in the 
town of Tsuda. He told in eloquent detail the ad- 
ventures of Sinbad the Sailor, up to the time of his 
retirement in wealth and honor in his native place. 
Then came in an original climax and application: 
“The reason why Sinbad got to be rich and successful 
and happy was because of the lessons that he learned 
when he went to Sunday school as a little boy!” 

Of an entirely different type was Mr. Nobuta 
lijima, another of our very early graduates. His 
father was for many years pastor of the very diffi- 
cult Gifu field, where he did good, faithful work 
in a discouraging situation. After graduation from 
our seminary, the son went to America and studied 
at Princeton. Returning to Japan, he became pastor 
of his father’s old church in Gifu; and later of the 
strongest churches in Japan, and Mr. Iijima has be- 
come one of the influential men of Japan. 

Mr. Mitsuru Tomida is another of the influential 
graduates of our seminary, and, incidentally, the 
very first graduate. He served as a soldier in the 
Russian war, and, when his death was announced, his 
original name was given to a younger relative. Re- 
turning to his home alive and well, he had to get him- 
self another name, and he chose the character for 
Manchuria, reading it as Mitsuru. He is pastor of a 
church in Tokyo, is now president of the Council 
of Christian Churches, and represents the synod on 
the board of directors of our own Kinjo College in 
Nagoya. His wife is Mr. Nagao’s oldest daughter. 

One of the most saintly and at the same time one 
of the most picturesque men ever associated with 
our mission was Mr. Gombei Kosumi, for many 
years the beloved pastor of the Omichi Church in 
Tokushima. Formerly a tax official, he often re- 
ferred to himself as “Kosumi the Publican.” 

His conversion was brought about by his twelve- 
year-old boy and a Sunday school. Mr. Kosumi 
did not think much of Christianity, and told the boy 
to cut out Sunday school; but the next Sunday he 
slipped out of the back door and attended as usual. 
Naturally provoked, Mr. Kosumi told his son he was 
going to give him a thrashing, and went out after a 
switch. Returning with the switch, he saw his son 
bowed in prayer, and heard him pray that God 
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would lead his father to salvation! The thrashing 
was called off, and not long after the father and son 
were both baptized. A man of faith and prayer and 
power, Mr. Kosumi gave up a good position and a 
government pension to go into the ministry, and 
God honored his sacrifice by giving him a fruitful 
ministry, full of miracles of conversion. For in- 
stance, when word was brought that the husband of 
one of his Christians was drunk, and was beating his 
wife and threatening to murder all who had any 
thing to do with making his wife a Christian, Mr. 
Kosumi hurried out to see the man. He was greeted 
by a torrent of threats and abuse, and the man re- 
fused to listen toa word. Finally, Mr. Kosumi broke 
in, saying, “As you will not listen to me, all I can do 
is to pray for you,” and he bowed his head and be- 
gan praying that God would break this man’s hard 
heart and bring him to repentance and salvation. 
The effect was astonishing. The man listened in 
silence, and before the prayer was over was sobbing 
a humble confession of his sins. Two weeks later I 
was in Tokushima, and met this man and his wife at 
church. One of the brightest memories of my life 
was the day I first met Mr. Kosumi in Muya, while he 
was still in the tax office, and the meeting held in 
his home for his neighbors. After the meeting 
closed, we talked and prayed together till midnight, 
and I went to sleep filled with love and admiration 
for the saint in whose home I was a guest. 

By long odds the most famous of the men who 
have been connected with the work of our mission 
is Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, who has often been 
spoken of as one of the two or three greatest living 
Christians. Of all living Japanese today, there is no 
other so widely known and loved and admired in 
other parts of the world. His books have been trans- 
lated into a score of different languages and widely 
circulated in every civilized country on earth. 


His theological studies were interrupted by tuber- 
culosis, and he had to spend a year in a fisherman’s 
cottage—rented for fifty sen a month—in the seaside 
village of Gamagori, near Toyohashi. Besides recov- 
ering his health in Gamagori, it was here that he 
learned to know and love the poor. He won the 
hearts of all the children, playing games with them, 
teaching them, and telling them stories. He was the 
village scribe, and would write letters for the ig- 
norant folks to sons and daughters who had gone 
away to work. He found that every home had its 
own little tragedy; its own broken hearts, its way- 
ward sons and daughters, its brutal husbands or 
harsh mothers-in-law, its poverty and hunger. It 
was here that Mr. Kagawa got his vision of a life of 
service to the poor and suffering. 


During his last year in the seminary, he would fre- 


quently go out alone or with other students to 
preach on the street corners down in the Shinkawa 
slums. He would stand on a busy corner, sing a 
hymn, and then preach to the crowd that would 
gather. Some of those brought to the Lord in these 
first months are today honored and useful Christian 
men, filling positions of trust. 

About Christmas time he asked to be allowed to 
leave the new dormitory on the hill and to go and 
live in one of the dirty little rooms in the slum dis- 
trict. We tried to dissuade him, feeling that he 
would not live three months in such a place, but he 
would take no refusal and moved to the room in 
Azuma-dori that was to be his home for twelve 
years. Here, surrounded by beggars, gamblers, 
thieves, prostitutes, outcasts, and lepers, he lived and 
worked, feeding the hungry, nursing the sick, bury- 
ing the dead, preaching Christ and living Christ, in 
poverty, obscurity and suffering. 

Then, most unexpectedly, he began to find him- 
self famous. Again and again he wrote articles on 
conditions among the poor for the papers and mag- 
azines, and they welcomed everything he sent them. 
Through the generosity of a friend, he was able 
to visit the slums of all the large cities, and wrote a 
series of articles entitled, “Japan Seen through a 
Crack.” Then he wrote his first really important 
book, The Psychology of Poverty, in which he gave 
a vivid description of slum conditions, and a practical 
program of relief. This book gave a vivid picture of 
the inside of the superstitions, organizations, man- 
ners and morals and living conditions among the 
very poor. The book gave something more; it gave 
a practical program for relief and reform, including 
the abolition of the slums, the establishment of recre- 
ation parks, municipal employment offices, munici- 
pal eating and lodging houses. This book had a 
tremendous sale in official circles. One official was 
so impressed that he borrowed, without acknowl- 
edgement, a whole chapter as part of his own re- 
port. The program of reform in this book has been 
adopted in large part by the government, and evi- 
dences of its influence may be seen in every city 
throughout the country. In Kobe, seven large con- 
crete apartment houses have taken the place of a 
large block of the Shinkawa slums, and house many 
hundreds of the former slum dwellers of that sec- 
tion. 


The next step in Dr. Kagawa’s march to fame was 
the publication of his first novel, Across the Dead- 
line. This book sold through four hundred editions, 
and brought its author thirty thousand yen in roy- 
alties in a single year. It is largely autobiographical, 
and gives vivid pictures of Dr. Kagawa’s life and 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Tokushima Meeting to Study Religion 


By Harry H. Bryan* 











Bible School group at the Bryan home, Tokushima, Japan. 


HE auditorium of the Tokushima city hall was 

packed to its doors. Many people had come in 

groups bearing the insignia of the organization 
that they represented. Schools had been closed 
early on this day that the faculties might come in a 
body to the meeting. They were all there—teach- 
ers, principals, clergy of Protestant and Catholic 
churches, storekeepers, bank clerks, office secre- 
taries. There were some in foreign dress, some in 
kimono with the special pleated skirt, and delivery 
men attired in a combination of foreign and eastern 
dress, with sweaters and trousers predominating. 
There were women in their bright kimonos, and a 
large scattering of older women in their browns and 
grays. And, as in any gathering in this country, 
there were children hurrying in and out, or sighing 
with contentment, or crying with weariness on their 
mothers’ backs. 

What was the occasion? A meeting to get edu- 
cated with regard to religion. 

Yes, the Social Bureau of the city, following a 
deliverance from some upper authority, decided to 
make this effort to give the people some idea of 
what is meant by religion. There is much in the 
newspapers about this need. Articles are written 
pointing out the disintegration of morals in the life 
of the people, and they want to stem the tide. No 
one is willing to criticize the existing order of things. 
There are plenty of religions. The idea is to select 
one, and things will surely improve. People are 
seeing that religion is the answer to the problems of 
life. They want everyone to select one religion and 
be loyal to it. 

The director of the Social Bureau planned the 


*Rev. Harry H. Bryan is an evangelistic missionary located at 
Tokushima, Japan. 


meeting well. He asked a monk from one of the 
famous Buddhist temples in Tokushima province to 
come to the city for the occasion. This well-robed 
figure came, and, in a lecture of an hour and a half, 
told something of the religion that he represented. 
He told of tradition and custom, of songs and 
rhymes. The people were very much entertained 
by his description of various scenes connected with 
religious history. A part of his address was taken 
up with the teaching of Jesus Christ as it relates to 
his own faith. As far as giving a fair estimate of 
Christianity, these remarks were negative, of course, 
but it illustrates the importance of the Christian re- 
ligion in the minds of the people—out of all propor- 
tion to its numerical strength. 

The representative of Shinto, “the Way of the 
Gods,” the national patriotism-religion, was the 
Tokushima head of one of the sects. He spent part 
of his time telling the people that he considered the 
real meaning of the Lord’s Prayer to be a prophecy 
connected with his country’s deity. He sees it in 
direct references to the powers, attributes, and in- 
clusive world-plans of his deity. This priest pre- 
scribed the forms and ritual of worship of this na- 
tional god, and connected loyalty to this worship 
with national patriotism. 

The spokesman for Christianity was the last on 
the program. The order of appearance for the lec- 
turers had been by lot, the drawing taking place im- 
mediately before the time to begin. The real desire 
of Dr. A. P. Hassell, Tokushima’s senior Christian 
missionary, had been that he would have the final 
hour, so there was no disappointment about this or- 
der of the addresses. There was a thinning out of 
the audience, but those who remained were less parti- 
san, and it was felt that they stayed because they 
had really come to learn for themselves a new way 
of life, and not just to demonstrate their loyalty to 
some sect or traditional religion. Many, including 
Buddhist and Shinto priests, brought Bibles with 
them, and took notes and marked references all dur- 
ing the address. It is unmistakable that there is a 
great interest in Christian truth. The masses are 
eager for a real salvation. 

Contrary to the plan of the previous speakers, Dr. 
Hassell made no reference to other religions. He 
started with the one fact that we have in this way 
of life God’s plans for the world. The plan is re- 
vealed in the Bible, and can be discovered by any 
man who will search for it. The other speakers did 
not mention sin and salvation, but the Christian rep- 
resentative, as you would naturally suppose, let that 
be the center of his message. He stood before them 
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Missions 
to offer the solution to the problems of life, and he 
ave them the answer which Christ came into this 
world and died in order to give. 

Dr. Hassell was fair with his audience, using ex- 
actly the allotted and previously agreed-upon time. 
He showed in this way that Christianity is honestly 

ractical and penetrates every detail of life. 

All of the five or six hundred people who came 
to this meeting will not take up the study of Chris- 
tianity at once. All of the hundred or more school 
teachers who were present will not return to their 
class-rooms with a new attitude toward their teach- 
ing. However, many who attended this meeting 
will never be able to escape the claims of Christ on 
the human heart. The fact that such a meeting has 
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been held in Tokushima makes possible a point of 
contact into the lives of many, and we are using the 
news value that there is in this meeting. 

The city officials have brought a stenographic 
copy of Dr. Hassell’s address to him for proof read- 
ing. It is hoped that this publication will follow at 
an early date. The verses from the Bible that bring 
new life to believers, added to the missionary’s own 
explanation and testimony, will have great influence 
in this province during the coming months. We 
hope the Educational Department will place copies 
in every school teacher’s hands and arrange for gen- 
eral distribution. All of this more permanent method 
will add a great deal to the already significant “To- 
kushima Meeting to Study Religion.” 





Happy Birthday to You! 


September i—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China. 

September 3—Miss Virginia W. Holladay, Africa. 
September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China. 
September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan. 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


5—Rev. W. M. Clark, Korea. 
6—Rev. Walter McS. Buchanan, Japan. 
6—Mrs. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
7—Rev. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan. 
7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China. 
7—Rev. Geo. R. Womeldorf, China. 
8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (re- 
tired), in U. S. Address Davidson, 
N.C. 
9—Miss Carolyn Rogers, Mexico. 
10—Mrs. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 
10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil. 
12—Miss Janette Fontaine, Africa. 
12—Mrs, J. H. Longenecker, Africa. 
12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan. 
14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan. 
15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 
17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil. 
17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China. 
18—Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, Korea. 





September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China. 
September 19—Miss Grace Farr, China. 
September 19—Miss Addie Sloan, China. 
September 20—Rev. J. H. Brady, Japan. 
September 21—Mrs. Jas. R. Graham, Jr., China. 
September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan. 
September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil. 
September 26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa. 
September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
September 28—Mrs. C. L. Crane, Africa. 
September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China. 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. 
September 28—Dr. Kenneth Gieser, China. 
September 29—Rev. Henry L. Reaves, China. 
September 29—Mrs. Henry L. Reaves, China. 
September 29—Rev. G. Bird Talbot, China. 
September 30—Mrs. H. H. Bryan, Japan. 
September 30—Mrs. J. K. Johnston, Brazil. 


Epitor’s Note:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with sig- 
nature only bearing a 114 cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears on the last pages 
of every other issue of this magazine. If cards are sealed, 
regular first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, 
China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star 
before the name of the missionary listed on the last pages of 
this magazine, indicates “on furlough.” The home address 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 


MISSIONARY DEPARTURES 
To Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. L. G. Calhoun. 








A CORRECTION 
In the April issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
Miss Frances Hesser’s name appeared as returning to 
China. Miss Hesser’s field is Patrocinio, Brazil. We 
are sorry for this mistake which has just been called 
to our attention. 


Gallio 


Cared for None of These Things 


By PLUMER SMITH* 





“Marse Henry.” Prince Leopold, now King Leopold 
of Belgium, rode in this car in 1925. 


HAT is better than itinerating with a young 

lady? Guess that!—Itinerating with two 

young ladies. Central School for Mission- 
aries’ Children was vacating. One was a Brand new 
missionary. The other one has been out over a year, 
but is already quite Gray. “We are guests of some of 
our patrons but will tear ourselves away for ten 
days.” Miss Brand was here. We would pick up 
Miss Gray at the lake, thirty-five miles out. Mrs. 
Smith, Ruth, and Bettie Anne also went that far. 

Fifteen miles out, going up a steep hill, we stalled. 
Battery dead. We let the car drift back to start the 
motor. Got into a ditch. Backwards, forwards, 
deeper stuck in soft dirt. Mrs. Smith walked on 
half a mile and sent back twenty men who pushed 
us back into the road and pushed up till the motor 
fired. “Now will you go back and bring this thirty 
yards our boxes, trucks, beds, etc—?” “We will” — 
and then stood and told the other men to go get 
them. In time the last one came and was tied on. 
We stopped at the lake, had lunch, left my family, 
got Miss Gray, and were away. 

When we got to Mulowai, where we were to 
spend the week end, we went to see the Portuguese 
trader in whose boat we had hoped to ride. “Boat 
has not come in yet, perhaps by Monday morning.” 
We went then three quarters of a mile away to the 
home of our native preacher Kabunde. His family 
had moved out to leave their house vacant, and 
Ntumba, who teaches the school, moved out of his 
house. The young ladies chose Ntumba’s house. It 
is small, but was new and clean, about ten feet by 
ten, and has about thirty pictures on the wall. One 
picture advises strongly to attend Agnes Scott—Miss 
Gray had already finished there. Our cook, Kaba- 
sele, gives us a cold supper, and we have an open-air 
service at night. We have the folding organ along. 

Sunday we have three services, the communion at 


*Rev. Plumer Smith is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa. He has been on the field twenty-four 
years. 


three in the afternoon. After the service, we go to 
call on the chief, Mulowai. Before leaving for our 
next place, we wanted to take his picture. He must 
go and dress, primp himself, which took about 
twenty minutes. One leopard skin on the ground 
and another as a lap robe. Then, too, two of his 
wives must be in. About sundown, we walk to a 
hill a half mile away where their source of water is, 
A pretty hill, sixty feet high, about a fourth of a 
mile around, cut on a level plain. Half way up the 
hill the water trickles out. One thousand people 
are watered from this source. Women come and 
wait ten to fifteen minutes to get their share. 
Babadi, rst day. 


We packed up, sent two native workers ahead on 
wheels, drove to the Portuguese trader’s place and 
filled with gas. “My boat has not come, water is 
high. I have made arrangements for you to go ona 
boat of Mr. Chantraine, who lives seven miles from 
here, just on the Lubi River.” Away we went. 
“Yes I have a four-ton iron boat leaving at noon for 
Lusambo, 90 miles away. I will put in only three 
and a half tons of palm nuts and let you go in it.” We 
were wanting to travel only 21 miles on it. “But a 
week ago a boat turned over, water is high. You 
are not afraid?” “Water has gone down two feet, 
we can swim, we crave adventure, not the least dan- 
ger in the world.” “Then you will write out a docu- 
ment and all three sign, so that I will not be held ac- 
countable in case of accident?” Miss Gray wrote out 
the document, we three signed, he put it in his safe. 
Then he said, “Voila, when you drink that coffee, 
we will load the boat and you can start.” We drank 
his coffee. H OT,noon. He had the men load the 
boat, load our cargo, camp outfit. It got to be two 
o'clock and the men said, “Too late now, wait till 
tomorrow.” I said, “No.” They said, “It will rain.” 
“Not afraid of rain, came across Big Sea to get to 
your land.” “But some of the men are not here.” 
Finally we sailed. The boat is 25 feet long, six feet 
wide, and three feet deep. Seven men on each side 
with a paddle, a helmsman fore and aft, and one man 
to beat on the boat so the others can paddle. He 
has two sticks about two and one half feet long. 
They paddle heavy for about twenty minutes and 
then stop to rest. One may be called bookkeeper. 
He has a small cracker tin with their letters and 
papers in it. Also about six cigarettes. When they 
rest, the custodian of the cracker tin takes three 
fourths of a cigarette, puts into the bowl of an old 
pipe, lights it, takes one whiff, then passes to all in the 
boat except us. Each one takes only one whiff. 
We caught several tsetse flies. It’s easier to catch 
them if you let them bite for a bit. 
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Misstons 


The men said, “Now, when we pass the junction 
of the Lubi and Fua, we will see the big crocodile 
on the bank.” I did not have my gun ready. There 
he was on the bank, dived in, then showed his head 
twice. Just before we decamped this morning we 
bought a deer ham, which we hope will not spoil 
inthis hot sun. We ate our lunch after getting into 
the boat, as we sailed along. I took a pass at a 
monkey, but he was too far away. We landed about 
six P. M. We had seen ten guinea fowls going to 
bed across the river in a large tree. We crawled into 
3 small boat, went over the river and walked too 
yards along the bank. I shot, and the fowls all left 
in haste, just like the monkey had done. 


We got some men to carry our things to the vil- 
lage three miles away. Such a crowd came to see 
us! We had a service and then told them “Good 
night. We are tired. See you tomorrow.” The 
stayed on. Tried native proverb—“Kudia kudi 
bunda, to eat isa shame. You see it is this way, friends, 
we crave society, but not tonight. Due to circum- 
stances over which we have no control, we are un- 
prepared to feed 300 people. Time for us to eat, but 
can’t you see the embarrassment we are in?” Emily 
Post says that then they should look shamefaced and 
ease away with an expression, “Excuse us just this 
once, we let our curiosity get the better of our man- 
ners.” When all failed, we took our table behind 
the house and ate. We have no church here, but are 
— a man and perhaps in time things will be 
etter. 


Batuafi, 2nd day. 
We asked the chief Babadi for thirty-five men. 
We got only twenty-six. We had thirteen loads, so 
we three took the bicycles away from our native 
helpers and rode. Two miles out we ascended a 
hill 200 feet high and had a wonderful view. Bicy- 
cles did not go so well, so I sent a man on ahead to 
find two hammocks and ten men. After they con- 
nected with us, we did better. One was like a chair 
with four men to carry. The other was a horse 
hammock. Two poles, ten feet long, are six inches 
apart, with a seat in the middle and stirrups like a 
saddle. Noon we stopped and had two pineapples 
and moved on, got to our camping place about two. 
This place is high, and we had a beautiful sunset, 
watched it a half hour, with roo natives yelling at 
us to quit, not to look at it, etc. Our ham of venison 
just fine. Twelve people came forward at our 
night service here wishing to become Christians. A 
church is being built, but we have no preacher to 
give them. An old man told us about the good old 
days before the white man came, when they ate 
human flesh. He said it looked bad to him at first 
but, Everybody was doing it, so I went for it.” 


Why can we give them no preacher? Why do we 
not have enough graduates from our Bible School? 
Because we are not preparing enough to enter the 
Bible School. Because our funds are cut so low, we 
cannot take in the boys and young men that come 
to us. We are telling a local Christian that he will 
have to run the work here in this village. 


Kasonga Fuamba, 3rd day. 

Today we stopped half an hour and watched the 
pigmies dance. They were eight miles from home. 
This afternoon we went two miles beyond here to 
their village of twenty houses. They seem friendly, 
but I cannot interest them in religion. We bought 
two bows and arrows from them. Gallio cared for 
none of those things. Their village is full of hunting 
fetishes. God's stepchildren. This is the farthest 
point—108 miles northeast of Mutoto. The chief, 
Kasonga, is an interesting man. The pigmies are his 
friends or allies. Forty years ago the pigmies hid in 
the forests and with their poisoned arrows kept away 
slave raiders. Since then, they and Kasonga have 
been friends. They hunt and sell the meat for food. 
They are not required to work roads, plant cotton, 
pay taxes, nor receive treatment for sleeping sick- 
ness. 

Mukanyinai, 4th day. 

Last night about sundown, I wondered if I had 
fever. What? Nothermometer? Pulse was 95. I 
ate no supper, drank about a quart of Klim. I had 
made the church into my apartment. I soon left for 
the church and left the night services to the girls and 
Kanyinda, who was with us. At the close of the 
service eight persons came forward to accept Christ. 

About the time I reached the church I found that 
I was seasick, had no real desire for Klim, white- 
washed the church, then sought a horizontal posi- 
tion which I retained for 36 hours. I stayed abed 
and kept down 30 grains of quinine today. Five 
P. M., two poles were tied to my camp bed and I 
was borne of four for four miles. A new experience, 
but I just could not sit up. Kanyinda is having the 
service again. I still hold my horizontal position. 











Ready for the trail. 
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“Touring Car!” 


Bena Ntumba, 5th day. 

I think I’m well, but I was forced to take one of 
the hammocks while one of the girls rode the bike. 
I can sit up and keep 30 grains of quinine a day. We 
came seven miles today, am preaching once again. 
Roman Catholics came to our service, stayed half 
an hour, then, at a signal from their leader, they left 
with much disturbance. The chief killed an ele- 
phant a month ago. He was too anxious, put too 
large a charge in his old flint lock, and his hand was 
badly wounded. 

Tumba Kalamba, 8th day. 

Saturday it was time for someone to go get the 
car. Miss Gray got the trip—z21 miles in the horse 
hammock. Then a car ride of 35 miles. She had 
Kanyinda along, one of our teachers, also 8 ham- 
mock men. It took time, but she had no hitch. They 
said I was still sick—wrongly. 

Where we spent Sunday, the girls were taken with 
Bakashi Ana, the wife of the native preacher. She 
is a very interesting woman. We enjoyed the guinea 
fowl. The girls are in the native preacher's home 
_while I am sleeping in the church again, rather in a 
small room closed off at one end. We have been 
preaching on Mal. 3:7. Miss Brand draws a pretty 
picture and we call for tithers. We have enrolled 
44 tithers on this trip. 

Mutoto, roth day. 

We moved yesterday morning three miles, 
stopped for a service, had a feminine choir. Five 
girls who marked time with their arms. One about 
twelve, Biabo Sofronica, swayed and rocked and 
sang. Watching her completely cured me. It be- 
gan to become H O T about noon. We stopped, 
parked the car, and walked three miles to see a lake 


one mile long and one fourth of a 
mile wide—Fua. Water fifteen feet 
deep was so clear, and such pretty 
fish. We ate our lunch near Lake 
Fua. About four we started back to 
the car. Stopped at a trader’s half an 
hour for gas, ate supper at the Lake 
Munkamba, and were home by 
11:00 P. M. Such beautiful moon- 
light nights we have had. 

We stopped at Bijikile where we 
once had a work. A woman above 
the average in intelligence came and 
spoke to us. “I am the wife of the 
man who was the local preacher 
here. He died two years ago, then 
two of our children died. There 
are two children left, the oldest 
is bad sick and may die.” When 
we saw this bov of eight years, 
we agreed with her. Hook- 
worm had done a thorough work. “Yes, he will 
die, no hope, but here is a note and two francs 
for rations, you must bring the smaller one to the 
Mutoto Hospital. ” “Shall I just leave the older be- 
fore he dies? None of my husband’s people will 
help me. I can’t do that.” We called the brothers 
of her departed one and drew them into conversa- 
tion, “We hope two of you men can find your way 
clear to help this woman into Mutoto with this 
child.” “You are not talking to us. When we 
wanted her to marry us, she wrinkled her nose. 
We do not budge to help her. Let her children 
die.” We talked some more to those men, and, 
for a split second, I almost wished those young ladies 
were not itinerating with me. No, I did not. I had 
left my Emily Post at home, hardly knew how to 
draw the conversation to a close. I came aw ay be- 
ginning a bit to understand why God has taken on 
the widow and orphan as His especial proteges. 
Gallio cared for none of those things. 








Preparing Dinner. 
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| Temple Companions—Sisters in Christ 


By Extnore Lyncu* 











Mrs. Wang and Mrs. Tsang. 


HESE two fellow Christians have been friends 

for many years; the “Wang Family Old 

Lady” is nearly eighty years of age, and the 
“Tsang Family Old Lady” is seventy-seven. Both are 
widows, and the heads of large families; their sons 
and grandsons being sturdy, industrious farmers. 
Their homes are out from Zhia~-Gyao, an out-sta- 
tion of the Kashing field. 

Before either of the two become Christians, they 
often met at the various temples in their vicinity, 
where, on special occasions, many women gather 
to burn incense and candles before the idols. They 
came to know each other in this way. 

Then one day old Mrs. Tsang heard someone tell 
of the “Jesus doctrine” being preached in Zhia- 
Gyao, and she decided to go to the chapel and find 
out more about it. She soon became a follower of 





*Miss Lynch is an evangelistic missionary in Kashing, China. 


the Truth, and now her whole family are earnest 
Christians. 


Some time later Mrs. Wang heard about the 
gospel, and, when she went to the chapel, great 
was her surprise and pleasure to find her old ac- 
quaintance there, already a member of the “Jesus 
church.” 


Recently, little old Mrs. Tsang said, with a beam- 
ing smile: “Sister Wang and I knew each other 
at the temples, years ago; now we worship to- 
gether in the church; and by and by we will be in 
heaven together.” 


Mrs. Wang still makes the more than two-mile 
walk from her home to the chapel, in good weather; 
but now and again she explains to us that she is just 
afraid to venture on the paths through the fields 
in wet weather, for they get so slippery! 


It is always a pleasure to visit in the homes of 
these two dear old friends, and we often thank 
God for them, and for the faithful witness they 
have given to the truth of the gospel, in their own 
homes and among their friends and neighbors. 


The picture of the house-boat “Irene” was taken 
near Mrs. Wang’s home, when we had been to 
visit her, and she was going with us to the Tsang 
home. 


The boat is about 35 feet long, from end to end, 
and 7 feet wide in the center. The two long oars, 
used in propelling the boat, are at the back; also 
the boatmen (three men) live at the back. There 
are canvas curtains which are put up at night, or 
to protect them in bad weather. The pole on top 
of the boat is our sail pole. With three men row- 
ing we usually travel about three miles an hour; 
but when we have a favorable wind and can sail, 
it is faster of course. 


House-boat, “Irene,” used by Miss R. Elinore Lynch, 
Kashing, China. 
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Here and There 


E quote from a recent issue of a letter from 
Nanking, sent out by W. Reginald Wheeler. 
He says: “It is a truism to say that the world 
is increasingly growing into one neighborhood.— 
What Dr. John Mackay has written of North and 
South America is true of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. They must become one in Christ or look for- 
ward to being one in sorrow.” ... This past year, and 
especially the past few months, have been a time of 
sorrow, of agony of spirit for many Chinese. 
“Those of you who read the press dispatches from 
China and the comment in the American papers on 
developments in the Far East know that these are 
trying times for any Chinese patriot. China has 
lost the three Manchurian provinces and the prov- 
ince of Jehol. Since November, 1935, there has been 
4 steady encroachment that has meant the loss of 
control of portions of the provinces of Chahar, of 
Hopei, and of Suiyuan, and that threatens the sub- 
traction from the Central Government of these three 
provinces and of three additional provinces: Shansi, 
Shensi, and Shantung. These six provinces have a 
population of more than 100,000,000 people. It is 
estimated that half of China’s coal supply is in 
Shansi; Peiping and Shantung are rich in historic as- 
sociations. The loss of these provinces would be a 


greater blow to China than the loss of Manchuria 


and Jehol. The meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Kuomintang and of the fifth Kuomintang 
Congress in Nanking in November; the attempted 
assassination of the Premier, Wang Ching-wei, on 
November 1, 1935; the election of General Chiang 
Kai-shek, President of the Executive Yuan (or Pre- 
mier) in place of Wang Ching-wei, with residence in 
Nanking; the location of the embassies of the chief 
nations in the capital: ‘General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
conference, January 15-17, 1936, with delegates of 
the colleges and universities; air-raid manoeuvers, by 
day and by night over Nanking;—all these occur- 
rences have brought the situation sharply into focus 
before the residents and students of this city. Gen- 
eral F eng, Vice-chairman of the Military Affairs 
Commission of the National Government, addressed 
the students on February 24, and General Chiang 
Kai-shek spoke to the students of the university and 
of several neighboring institutions on February 29. 
Dr. Y. F. Yu, President of Ginling College, said at 
the meeting in January of the Council of Higher 
Education of the Christian Colleges of China, ‘No 
students with any sensibility can keep their minds 
entirely upon their studies at such a time as this.’ 
One of the presidents expressed the feelings of all the 
delegates at the conference and of all true friends 
of China, when he said, “This is a time for strength 
and Courage, and there is need for prayers for a 


Christian faith and fortitude that will not fail, no 
matter how difficult and dangerous the way before 
us in the months that lie ahead.’ ” 

* * * 
From the “Clipping Sheet” of the World Domin- 
ion comes an interesting item on Evangelism and 
Broadcasting. “For two years the Christian Broad- 
casting Association of Shanghai has been sending out 
its music and messages to uplift and encourage all 
who tune in on the station. The station has no com- 
mercial or political motive behind its service. The 
programs are purely educational, cultural, and re- 
ligious. The day begins at 7:45 with music and 
morning prayers, and closes with an ‘international 
hour’ from 9:30 to 10:00 P. M. In between come 
periods of music, news, health talks, better homes, 
Bible lessons, noonday meditations and gospel talks 
in Chinese and English, besides the story hour for 
children at 5:30 P. M. and one for adults at 8:30 
P. M. While most of the speakers use the Chinese 
national language, two periods each day are given to 
the English-speaking audience. At the ‘international 
hour’ the Russian audience is given Wednesday and 
Thursday. Friday is usually reserved for the Jap- 
anese audience. The appreciation of the audience is 
expressed in the many letters that have come to the 
station covering a very large range of territory. Even 
outside Chinese bounds, letters have come from New 
Zealand and Australia telling of their delight in hear- 
ing the station. In China proper, letters come from 
Canton in the south, Szechwan in the west and Peip- 
ing in the north. Not a small amount of financial 
support has come from a grateful radio audience.” 

*” * * 
Miss Mada I. McCutchan in writing of some of 
the lights and shadows in the Girls’ Junior High 
School of Sutsien says: “We have had two moun- 
tain-top experiences during the school year; one, 
when Mrs. Faith Chae led a week of special meet- 
ings for the school girls and the Bible school women, 
and the other when we later had the conference for 
our whole field in the city church with Mr. Dzae 
Shi Kwang and Miss Sophie Graham leading. 

At the first meeting under Mrs. Chae, girls were 
saved, some of them new girls who had been with 
us only six weeks, some old girls who had been hear- 
ing the gospel for years but had never been trul 
born again. Many Christians surrendered wholly to 
the Lord, and many were greatly revived and 
blessed. One special result of this meeting seemed 
to be a realization of responsibility for the salvation 
of souls. After the meeting, more than forty girls 
handed in their names asking if they might go out 
on Sunday afternoons to carry the message to 
near-by villages. Two groups now go out every 
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Sunday afternoon and others help in the children’s 
service which our teachers have started here in our 
school chapel on Sunday afternoon. 

“One of the joys of our school is our faculty of 
consecrated Christian teachers. They have the bur- 
den of souls on their hearts. They know how to 
pray. Recently everyone of them signed a tithing 
pledge card, promising to tithe for the rest of this 
year. Some were already tithers, and two have 
been helping with the running expenses of the school 
during the year by giving back a part of their sal- 
ary each month. One of our shadows is the lack of 
funds. By the grace of God we have pulled 


th rough.” 


* * * 


Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith, returning to their 
work in Africa after a year’s furlough, write from 
Mutoto, “We were the only missionaries on both 
ocean and river boat, so we had plenty of chance to 
practice our French on the helpless passengers. 

“ ‘Help me!’ This from the pain-twisted face of 
the cook of the river boat. ‘Everybody will go hun- 
gry unless this tooth comes out,’ said the chef on 
board. Borrowing a pair of pliers from the engineer, 
and after much moaning and pulling, the tooth came 
out and the cook came up—smiling! 

“How wonderful to have such a warm welcome 
by all at Mutoto. The work has been splendidly 
carried on by Miss Liston who was borrowed from 
Lubondai. Our fine group of boys measured up to 
the added responsibilities. Yet, in our absence, pa- 
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tients needing operations have had to be put off—so 
now they are pouring in. One most pitiful and. re- 
pulsive case. A man w ith a large tumor in his mouth 
which would have caused him soon to choke or 
starve to death. During the operation and the fol- 
lowing days we were reminded again that our 
Heav enly Father answers prayers far beyond what 
we dream of asking. For in three days Ntumba said, 
‘’m well—why stay and take up space needed for 
the sick?’ Thus another goes on his way rejoicing 
and, we trust, preeny Him.” 
oe a 

Miss Frances Hesser, after spending nearly a year 
in the United States, on furlough, has returned to 
her work in Patrocinio, Minas, Brazil. In her first 
letter after returning she says, “Our Lay Workers’ 
Training School grew in my absence. There are 
now two young men preparing themselves to be lay 
preachers, eight girls getting ready to serve the Lord 
in their own churches. one to be a missionary to the 
Indians, and more are expected later in the year. 
Most of these are in the boarding department which 
is being run by Miss Northrup, an American-Bra- 
zilian w rhe i is proving to be a real blessing to us. Our 
greatest need right now is for another teacher for, 
though the number of students is small, we have a 
two-year course, and we are expecting more stu- 
dents each term. A Brazilian man is helping this 
year, but both he and I have many other duties and 
responsibilities. Please keep on praying that we 
may get another teacher, and the right one.” 





Hidden 


What was the occasion of the big audience in the 
city hall in Tokushima, Japan? 

How did the Buddhist priest present his subject on 
his religion? 

Who spoke for Christianity at the meeting to study 
religion in Japan? 

Who were our pioneer missionaries to Japan? 

What training stood Dr. Okada in good stead? Give 
an example. 

In what condition did Miss Hesser find the Lay 
Worker’s Training School on her return to 
Patrocinio? 


Treasure 


What is the general program of the Christian Broad- 
casting Association in Shanghai? 

Tell about Kagawa’s work in the slums. 

How did Mulowai want his picture taken? 

What had to be done before Mr. Smith and party 
could travel on Mr. Chantraine’s boat? 

What does the African proverb Kudia kudi bunda 
mean? 

How did Mr. Matsubara apply the story of Sinbad 
the Sailor? 

What incident brought about the conversion of Mr. 
Kosumi? 





FOREIGN 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—June 1, 1935. . 


Receipts—April 1, 1936—June 1, 1936 


Increase for two months 


MISSIONS 


$53,215.26 
58,534.19 


$ 5,318.93 
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The Seikis a the School of the Gasalis 


By R. M. Goop* 


Lk 1936 graduating class of the School of the 
Ozarks is made up of twenty girls and twenty- 
one boys. They range in age from sixteen to 
twenty years. 

All forty-one students are professing Christians. 
Twenty-five have made their professions since en- 
tering the School of the Ozarks. Twenty-eight are 
members of the School of the Ozarks Church. There 
are a number who take active part in the religious 
life of the school. One young lady plays the piano 
for all the religious exercises. Seven girls and five 
boys are members of the choir. Two of the young 
men have definitely decided to study for the min- 
istry, and two others are members of the Gospel 
Team. 

_Two boys and one girl average E, which is the 
highest grade given. Eight boys and fourteen girls 
average S, which indicates a superior standing. 

It is quite remarkable that so many of the class 


ce. 
——_—__. 


*Mr. R. M. Good is Presi — : 
Ladies, Mincomt is President of the School of the Ozarks, Point 


have definitely made up their minds as to what they 
desire to do after leaving the school. All but two 
of the forty-one graduating have very clear ideas of 
their desires for the future. This is well illustrated 
by the following letter from a senior girl: 


“When I was a small girl, I dreamed of being a 


. nurse. I wanted to do something that would be a 


help to someone. Since [ have been in high school, 
I have kept this ideal before me, and now my strong- 
est determination is to take nurse’s training. I will 
be willing to work hard and to codperate in every 
way if only I get this opportunity.” 

Two of the students have definitely decided to 
enter the ministry; two, nurse’s training; eight, busi- 
ness college; one, agricultural college; one, law. Two 
have definitely decided to become missionaries; one, 
a dairyman; one, a radio announcer. Some plan to 
take courses in mechanical engineering. Still others 
hope to attend liberal arts colleges. 


Included in this list of seniors is our head plumber, 
who not only repairs the plumbing but also installs 
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the machinery in our new buildings; the young man 
who has charge of the laundry; our head carpenter, 
the clerk in the post office; the foreman of the can- 
ning factory; the young lady who has charge of the 
canning of fruits in glass jars; stenographers who 
work in the office; time keepers, girls and boys who 
keep records of the hours of work done by other 
students. Many other places of responsibility are 
filled by the members of the class. 

Of these forty-one seniors, twenty-nine are work- 
ing their entire way through the School of the 
Ozarks. This is made possible through the gener- 
osity of friends, upon whom we must depend. The 
following is typical of many of the fine letters 
received from friends. 

“I’m so glad I could send you the money at this 
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time. God gave it to me just at this time. As a 
matter of fact, the very day your letter arrived. So 
He did it and His is all the glory. He has given me 
so much—countless blessings such as the world can- 
not give. He is opening my eyes to new opportu- 
nities for service through these years that have been 
filled with responsibility and problems and devastat- 
ing sorrow. 

“Perhaps, without them, my eyes would never 
have been opened to the deeper needs of people. So, 
I can be glad, for I have been used, and service is 
happiness as you well know.” 

Our boys and girls, most of whom have had few 
church or social advantages, develop into fine Chris- 
tian characters. We, too, give to God the praise and 
are grateful for Christian friends He has raised up. 





Stuart Robinson Seniors 


By Jennie Lee CraFton* 








Class of 1936, Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Kentucky. 


WENTY-SEVEN girls and boys are looking 
forward to receiving their diplomas from Stuart 
Robinson School this year, though a few of 
them will not be able to do this until the close of 
summer school in July. We shall miss them every 
one when they are gone, for each has gained a place 
in our interest and in our hearts. May we not intro- 
duce to you this group of fine young people who 
have been given the opportunity for a Christian edu- 
cation through your interest, your prayers, and your 
material contributions? 
AULTA is a day student who, until this year, has 
walked a distance of nearly three miles twice a day 


*Miss Crafton is Secretary to the Superintendent, Stuart Robinson 
School, Blackey, Kentucky. 


to and from school, but now she comes part of this 
distance on the new bus which the county authori- 
ties have furnished us since last October. She is an 
industrious lassie, full of the “pep” which goes with 
red hair, trustworthy, sweet as to disposition, with 
a friendly smile for everyone she meets. 

LESLIE came to us all the way from Texas, and 
was here for only the first semester this year, but in 
that time he won many friends among both faculty 
and students. He is now at the Sue Bennett Me- 
morial School. 

DOVIE JUNE is a steady, dependable girl, anx- 
ious for an education, as is proven by the fact that 
she walks many a rugged mile over a big mountain, 
through rain or snow, or whatever the weather may 
be, in order to come to school. And she arrives on 
time, too! 

LITTLE is a fine mountain boy with a good deal 
of ability and “stick-to-it-iveness.” He is the fourth 
member of his family to graduate from Stuart Rob- 
inson, two sisters and a brother having preceded him. 

RUTH hails from ’way down in Alabama, but has 
been in Kentucky long enough to lose most of her 
Southern accent. However, she is still quite loyal to 
her native state. This is her second year at Stuart 
Robinson, and both sessions she has worked for her 
board and tuition. Ruth has dreams of being a doc- 
tor some day. 

ERNEST, better known as “Spike,” has worked 
out his board and tuition all during his high-school 
years. He is on hand promptly every Sunday morn- 
ing to read the Sunday-school report as part of the 
preliminary exercises. His desire is to go to David- 
son if the way is opened up. 
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NEHEMIAH—N. M. for short—is a fine-looking 
specimen of mountain boyhood. He is smiling and 
good-natured most of the time—except when his 
temper gets the best of him, which is not so often. 
Just recently we have discovered that N. M. has a 
very sweet tenor voice, and he is being given some 
training in the development of it. He expects to 
enter Lees Junior College at Jackson, Kentucky, 
this fall, and has chosen teaching as his vocation. 

DANA is finishing high school in three years by 
attending two summer sessions. She is an exception- 
ally fine girl who last year won an Honor Pin for 
all-round excellence. Just now her face shines with 
the light of an unusual happiness. The reason? Early 
in June she is to be married to a splendid young 
man—a Stuart Robinson alumnus of the class of 
1926. This young man has been teaching for the 
past few years, and plans to begin work toward his 
Master’s degree this summer. Dana is to go with him 
and take some college work, too. We have no doubt 
that theirs will be a happy, Christian home. 

COLEMAN has been a member of our campus 
“family” since grammar-school days. He is a bright, 
attractive boy with plenty of ability. His expecta- 
tion is to enter Berea College in the fall. 

ITHAL has been one of our students since she first 
began school. For a year or two she was in the 
dormitory, but the rest of the time has come from 
home. She is a member of a large family, several of 
whom are Stuart Robinson graduates, and has a 
younger brother and sister who are following in the 
footsteps of their elders. 

JOHN is a rather under-sized little fellow who has 
been one of our day students for a number of years. 
He has a bright mind which we hope he will use to 
good advantage. 

OMAN is another day student, and has worked 
out all his tuition since entering high school, being 
very appreciative of this opportunity. 

MARY ANN first came to Stuart Robinson when 
she was hardly above kindergarten age, staying in 
the Girls’ Dormitory with her older sister, who also 
was a student here at that time. Then, for quite a 
while Mary Ann attended the school in her home 
community, re-entering Stuart Robinson as an 
eighth-grade pupil. She plans to go to business col- 
lege after her graduation here. 

_ BLAINE and OVA are brothers, and HATTIE 
is their sister. They live several miles from school, 
and are among those who are now enjoying the new 
bus. All three have stayed in the dormitories at dif- 
ferent times, but Ova more than the others, since he 
was one of our outstanding basketball players, and 
It was more convenient for him to be on the campus. 
He is out of the game this year, however, being past 
the age limit. Hattie and Ova expect to attend busi- 
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ness college, and Blaine plans to take an electrical 
course in Chicago. 

JACK is from North Carolina, and has been with 
us several years, but took “time out” one year when 
he was a member of a C..C. C. camp in the far west. 
He is working out part of his expenses, and the 
money he earned in camp has been quite a help to 
him. He plans to take a course in Agriculture at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

VADA and GRADA are first cousins, and come 
from the same community, a few stations below 
Blackey. Both are in the dormitory this year, and 
we have found them to be lovely girls in every re- 
spect—good students, ambitious, interested in do- 
ing their work well. They hope to go to college, 
but do not know where as yet. Vada would like to 
be a trained nurse. 

NORWOOD is a bright young fellow from “up 
the river.” He is quite small for his years, and judg- 
ing by his appearance, would never be taken for a 
“dignified Senior.” He plans to go to college later 
on. 
IONA is a splendid student and a fine girl. She has 
lived in this and near-by communities all her life, 
and was in the dormitory part of this time, but this 
session is coming from home. She is still another 
who plans to go to business college. 

CLYDE is big and tall, and an excellent basket- 
ball player. He has worked out his board and tui- 
tion ever since coming to Stuart Robinson, a num- 
ber of years ago. Since our new dairy barn was 
built, he has been one of our best workers there. 
Agriculture is his hobby, and if his hopes are real- 
ized, he will pursue the study of it at Berry College, 
Mount Berry, Ga., the coming fall. 

WALTER is originally from West Virginia, but 
now claims Cumberland, Md., as his home. He came 
to us when he was in grammar school, and really 
seems like “one of the family.” He is one of our 
most dependable boys, and one of our very best 
workers. The brother who has been so much in- 
terested in putting Walter through high school ex- 
pects to send him to college this fall. 

EDITH is a demure maiden of the modest violet 
type—one who has to be known well before her 
many fine qualities are really appreciated. She hopes 
to go to college, but has not decided where. 

KINGDON is an attractive blond youth whose 
tongue is tied in the middle and wags at both ends! 
However, he is a fine boy in spite of this, and has 
many friends. He expects to enter Georgetown 
College or Berea College in the fall. 

TROAH was one of our dormitory boys a few 
years ago, but did not stay until graduation. In- 
stead, he did some college work, and also taught 
school a while. Last fall he returned to Stuart Rob- 
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inson and finished his course at the end of the first 
semester. He has aspirations toward being a jour- 
nalist. There is an interesting little story as to how 
Troah got his name. Mountain folk have a decided 
preference for the good old Bible names, and his 
next older brother was called Noah. Then, when 
the younger brother arrived, his parents wanted to 
name him something which would “rhyme” with 
Noah, for in addition to their fondness for Bible 
names, many mountain people like for the names of 
their children to sound alike, even though they may 
be neither twins nor “quins.” The Bible was dili- 
gently searched for the desired cognomen, but to no 
avail. Finally, the father and mother decided to use 
the name Troas for their little boy, changing the “ 
to “h” to make it Troah, which does ‘ ‘rhyme” Bed 
fectly with Noah! Troah himself tells this story. 
The last is DOROTHY, than whom there is no 
finer girl anywhere. She is an earnest Christian, 
showing this unmistakably by her daily life. She is 
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a good student, doing excellent work along this line. 
T his year she is our office assistant during the week, 
and on Sunday teaches a Sunday-school class both 
morning and afternoon. Her parents are members 
of Stuart Robinson’s staff of workers, and in addi- 
tion to Dot’s other duties, she is her mother’s capable 
helper i in the home. She has sent in her application 
for a work scholarship at Flora Macdonald College, 
Red Springs, N. C., and, if her plans work out, will 
enter school there this fall. 

Thirteen of these young people are members of 
the Doermann Memorial Presbyterian Church at 
Blackey, one of the Whitesburg Presbyterian 
Church, and one of a local Baptist church. ‘Others 
have made profession of their faith in Christ since 
entering Stuart Robinson School, but have not af- 
filiated themselves with any denomination. Do not 
you friends, who contribute to the support of our 
school, feel that your investments in these young 
lives are paying splendid dividends? 





Senior Class 


Highland Institution 


By a MEMBER OF THE STAFF* 








Happy graduates at Highland. 


on they are, Our most potent, grave, and 


reverend seniors. What a goodly group they 
are! Four are day students, four in our board- 
ing department. All but two have been with us for 
their grade work as well as their high- -school course 
and our heart strings tighten now that we are say- 
ing good-by. Without exception they are appealing 
young folk, and we have come not only to admire 
but to love them in these years of intimate associa- 
tion. 
Ed and French Johnson are brothers. Their home 
is a mile and a half away, across the river and Punch- 


*Highland Institution, one of our three mountain schools in 
Guerrant Presbytery, is located at Guerrant, Kentucky. Rev. Cary 
R. Blain, D. D., is principal of the school. 


eon Camp Creek. These boys, to get to school, have 
forded these streams, have crossed by boat and on 
the ice, have plowed through mud, and walked in 
rain and heat. They have been valuable members of 
our Glee Club. With a brother who graduated last 
year, they furnished the accompaniment of fiddle, 
guitar, and banjo. These three are the only local 
boys i in recent years who have had the perseverance 
to complete their high-school course. 


Victoria Minnix is one of six brothers and sisters 
to enter Highland eight years ago, and her gradua- 
tion leaves two others to finish. She has been a 
leader in our Glee Club and church choir, has rep- 
resented us as soloist, and was a member of the Girls’ 
Trio which won first place in our district, and 
which, with four other trios from twenty high 
schools of Kentucky, won the highest rating of 
“Superior” at the state-wide contest. Victoria has 
served effectively as assistant to one of the matrons, 
as teacher in the Sunday school, and as a leader in the 
Kingdom Highways. She expects to enter a business 
college i in Parkersburg, West Virginia, and to con- 
tinue her music. 


Florence Bryant is a girl of quiet effectiveness 
both in school and in curside activities. She has 
helped in the local and outpost Sunday schools, in 
the Vacation Church Schools, and in the Kingdom 
Highways activities. A loyal Highlander, she has 
spent her vacations with us helping in different ca- 
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pacities. She is applying for admission to a hospital 
to enter training in the fall. 

Hazel Anderson and Gretchen Gross are from the 
local community and have shown their earnestness by 
walking through all weathers for some twelve years, 
with only a few absences due to sickness. Both of 
them have taken active parts in the social activities 
of the campus, while Gretchen has faithfully taught 
in the Beginners’ Department of the Sunday school. 
She has led her class in scholastic standing and hopes 
to enter college in September. Hazel, with a gift 
for practical things, is ambitious to become a nurse. 

Alma Brashear came to us from Perry County for 
her high-school work, and with her willing spirit 
and sense of responsibility has made one of the most 


helpful members of our student body. She has been 
leader of the Kingdom Highways this year. She is 
applying for admission to Berea College. 

Kathleen Blair, from Letcher County, has been 
with us only two years. She has persevered de- 
spite providential difficulties. She plans to take a 
business course, if the way opens, but hopes ulti- 
mately to engage in full-time Christian service. 

In addition to the regular four-year high-school 
course, all the girls have had training in the Home 
Economics Department, living in turn in the “prac- 
tice house,” while the boarding students have had 
additional practical experience in housekeeping, 
kitchen, and laundry. The boys have worked out 
their tuition on the farm. 





Graduates of Brooks Memorial Institute 


By Patsy Bratron TURNER* 


N our graduating class this year we have eight girls 
and three boys. We will tell you a little about 
each of them. 

Myrtle Spicer came to us when a “wee” girl. We 
have enjoyed watching her climb the “ladder.” It 
has not been very hard for her, as she is quick to 
learn. She gave her heart to Christ some years ago. 
When we want a thing well done, we ask Myrtle 
to do it. 

Luda Johnson has had to work hard to get through, 
but was determined to make it. Learning obedience 
was the hardest thing she had to do. Now no one 
is more obedient and sweeter about everything than 
Luda. 

Could you have seen Mima Turner when she 
entered school, and then look at her in her graduating 
costume, you would say with us, “Oh, what a 
change.” ‘ 

Marie Herald has done her best and is ever ready 
to give a helping hand. She hopes to be a teacher 
when she finishes her education. 

Ethel Spicer comes froma large family. Her father 
is dead and she has had a hard road to travel, but has 
made it. Ethel is a fine housekeeper. 

Bertha Deaton is far from strong, yet we cannot 
keep her from work. She loves to cook best of all. 
Everybody loves Bertha. “Book learning” has been 
hard for her, but there is no giving up in her. 

Bessie Deaton use to say, “I can’t,” but she found 
out “I can,” so here she is receiving her diploma. 

Brown Sebastian is hard to beat. Since a little 
fellow, he would learn his own lesson, then listen to 


_—.. 





* . . . . . 
Mrs. Seldon Turner is Principal of Brooks Memorial Institute, 
Canoe, Kentucky, 





Graduating Class at Brooks Memorial Institute, 
Canoe, Kentucky. 


the older ones recite. If they would “hit a stump,” 
he could tell them in which reference book to find 
what they needed to know. 

Then there is James Edward Turner, the “book 


worm.” It has been no trouble for him to get through. , 


He can hardly wait to get into high school. 

Alma Turner is another who has had to work hard, 
but at last has reached the top. 

Early Spicer, our “Smiling Boy,” has had no dif- 
ficulty in attaining his goal. 

Two of these fine young people have not accepted 
Christ yet, but we trust they will before the close 
of the evangelistic meetings which Mr. Tadlock will 
conduct soon. 


Our sincere thanks go out to each of you who 


have helped make it possible for these girls and! 
boys to obtain a Christian education. 
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Graduates at Lees-McRae 


By Evear H. Turts* 


T was the last week of May, 1935. Seventy-nine 
girls and boys in caps and gowns marched out 
of the chapel of Lees-McRae College, their hearts 

stirred with hopes born of an inspiring commence- 
ment address, their eyes misty with the realization 
that two years of college life were over. It was not 
an unusual commencement scene. It might have 
taken place in any small college. There were the 
usual congratulations, the usual partings, hurried 
good-byes, and last minute snapshots and auto- 
graphs. Another class had left the little mountain 
campus to answer in its own way the world’s ques- 
tion, does education pay? 

In the year that has passed, no brilliant or startling 
answers have been given to that question. However, 
even in one year, the members of this class have 
shown us that their two years at Lees-McRae were 
not wasted. Of the seventy-nine graduates, twenty- 
seven are continuing their education in four-year 
colleges, universities, and business colleges, and one 
is beginning her training in the Johns Hopkins 
School of Nursing. From the registrars and deans 
of the colleges in which these students are enrolled 
come such letters as the following: 

“Miss is a satisfactory student in every way, 

and it is a pleasure to have her with us here.” 


*Mr. Tufts is President of the Edgar Tufts Memorial Association 
located at Banner Elk, North Carolina. Lees-McRae College is one 
of the units of this association. 


“Mr. is doing very well, and I am confident 
that he will continue to make a creditable record 
with us in the field of Chemical Engineering. 
Should you have able young men interested in 
pursuing engineering work, we would be glad 
to have them get in touch with us.” 

“We are glad to receive students from Lees- 
McRae College.” 

It is significant to note that most of these graduates 
of Lees-McRae who are continuing their education 
are specializing in one field of study. This fact 
shows that one of the great values of the junior col- 
lege is to give to the student, who does not expect 
to work for an A. B. degree, two years of general 
education before he begins his special study. The 
small denominational junior college also gives a boy 
or girl definite Christian influences while he 1s 
“finding himself” and preparing for entrance into a 
large institution. 

The members of the 1935 graduating class who did 
not enter other colleges are working either on their 
farms or in their communities. One member of this 
class is secretary in a small hospital in her town; three 
of the girls are making money with which to con- 
tinue their education by helping in homes and caring 
for children; one of the boys is assistant worker at 
Grandfather Orphans’ Home and “Big Brother” to 
the small boys there; another is running a small café 
in order to make money to continue his education, 
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and another is assistant in the manual labor depart- 
ment of a school for Indians in Oklahoma. Had we 
space to follow the members of this class to their 
homes and their work, we should find varied occupa- 
tions; but we should also find one general truth—that 
they are all better equipped for service for having 
had two years in a Christian college, and that they 
feel a deep love for and debt of gratitude to Lees- 
McRae. 

Here, then, in even so general a report as this, is 
one answer to the question of the worth-whileness 
of the Christian college. Twenty-seven young peo- 
ple started on definite careers, and fifty-two others 
were better fitted for useful citizenship than they 
would have been had Lees-McRae not offered them 
two years of Christian education. For many of these 
students, Lees-McRae was their only chance for any 
college training, because it gave them a chance to 
work out a part or all of their expenses. The extent 
to which work can be used to pay college expenses 
is one of the problems that Lees-McRae, as well as 
other colleges, is having to face. From its beginning, 
Lees-McRae has opened its doors to the boy or girl 
with limited means. In the earlier years of the school, 
the tuition and board were much lower than they are 


today. There are many reasons for this change. 
The cost of living everywhere has increased. In 
becoming a junior college, Lees-McRae has added to 
its overhead costs. In its earlier history, Lees-McRae 
received sufficient gifts from friends and churches to 
supplement the low tuition paid by the students, but 
today, in spite of student labor and the college farm 
produce, lessening the operating costs, there are still 
expenses that can only be met by money. There- 
fore, since the support from individuals and churches 
has decreased, the amount required from the students 
must increase. As a result there were boys and girls 
who were denied a much-coveted college education. 

We have been fortunate in getting aid for a num- 
ber of students through the National Youth Admin- 
istration, which pays a small monthly wage for work 
done during the month. Is it in keeping with the 
spirit of the Presbyterian Church, however, to turn 
to governmental aid for the education of its young 
people? Our Church has always stood for educa- 
tion. Are we going to fail this generation, who, as 
none before it, desire and need at least two years of 
college work? If we forsake them at this time, can 
we expect their whole-hearted service when they 
are older? 





Approaching the End of Another Term 


By Joun T. Barr* 


[bse will be only one graduate from the 
Caddo Valley Academy dormitories this year. 

He is Jim Johnston, whose picture is shown 
herewith. Jim was born and reared in Norman, the 
seat of the academy. When his mother died in 1932, 
the home was broken up, and Jim had to face the 
alternatives of finding a home or finding a job. He 
was a promising boy and a member of the Presby- 
terian church, so an opening was made for him in 
the boys’ dormitory. ‘This is the fourth year he has 
been there. 

Jim has developed satisfactorily during his stay 
with us, and gives promise of making a useful Chris- 
tan man. He stands near the head of his class in 
literary studies, and has been president of the local 
young people’s organization. Like most of our grad- 
uates, he is very anxious to enter college if it is pos- 
sible. If the way does not open for the fulfillment 
of this ambition, he will have to hunt a job. But 
Whenever he is, we count on him to give a good ac- 


_ of himself and to reflect credit on the institu- 
ion. 


-_.. 


*Rev. John T. Barr, D. D., is Princi 1 of Cad 
hina Rees -» 1s Principal of Caddo Valley Academy, 


Of the five boys 
who - graduated 
last year, one is | 
in college, two 
are working in | 
Norman and one 
has a position in | 
Indiana. The.] 
fifth, who is crip- | 
pled, has not yet 
found his place. | 

It happens that | 
our girls have 
been in the lower 
grades of high 
school for the | 
past two years, | 
but we hope to 
have girl grad- 
uates next year. 





Jim Johnston, a 1936 Graduate 


There are six- from Caddo Valley Academy. 


teen surviving 
members of the 
high-school graduating class of 1936. While only one 
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of these is from our dormitories, all but two have 
taken Bible under Miss Eunice Byers, our academy 
teacher. Six are members of the Presbyterian church, 
and most are Christians. Several are students from the 
surrounding country who come in an busses. Sev- 
eral have not been in this school long enough to take 
the full Bible course, and one of those who has not 
taken any Bible has been here only this year. But only 
eternity will tell the results in the lives of the members 
of this class from the study of the Word of God. 

The loss of the boys’ dormitory by fire on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1936, was a very real hindrance to the 
greatest efficiency of the work this year, but it has 
gone on without interruptions. The boys moved 
into the upper rooms of one wing of the large girls’ 
dormitory, and, while crowded, are not suffering. As 
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they saved practically all of their belongings, as 
well as their furniture, we have been able to care 
for them very well. The building itself was fairly 
well insured and we hope to rebuild in the summer, 

There has been a widespread and generous re- 
sponse to our call for emergency aid, especially from 
the good women of the synodical. Clothing and 
linen, as well as other needed supplies, have been 
sent by a good many auxiliaries and some individ- 
uals. Then the young people’s organizations of the 
synod gave one offering to the institution, which has 
been a very real assistance. We feel that there is 
more interest in this work than ever before, and we 
are encouraged to face the future with hope in the 
promises of God and in the loyalty of His people. 
So does good come of seeming evil. 





Anniversary Graduates at Glade Valley 


By E. B. Evprivce* 





Glade Valley Graduates. 


O* April 27, 1936, another senior class, con- 
sisting of three boys and eight girls, became 
graduates of the Glade Valley High School. 
Each member of this class is a Christian. Nine are 
members of the Presbyterian Church, one is a Bap- 
tist, and one has not united with any church. Eight 
are members of mountain mission churches, seven 
having accepted Christ since entering the school. 
Nine have worked part of their way through school. 

In the accompanying picture the graduates are, 
reading from left to right: Una Norman, Elkin, 
North Carolina, Surry County; Bruce Harless, 


*Mr. Eldridge is Superintendent of Glade Valley High School, 
Glade Valley, North Carolina, This Christian school for boys and 
girls is controlled by Orange and Winston-Salem Presbyteries. 


Glendale Springs, North Carolina, Ashe County; 
Evon Eldridge, Glade Valley, North Carolina, 
Alleghany County; Britt Wyatt, Vannoy, North 
Carolina, Wilkes County; Josie Roten, Wagoner, 
North Carolina, Ashe County; Vivian Blevins, 
Lansing, North Carolina, Ashe County; Helen Led- 
well, Davidson, North Carolina, Mecklenburg 
County; Pansy Phillips, Idlewild, North Carolina, 
Ashe County; Gladys Bare, Wagoner, North Caro- 
lina, Ashe County; George Blevins, Laurel Springs, 
North Carolina, Alleghany County; Tommy Gam- 
bill, Stratford, North Carolina, Alleghany County. 

The following places of honor are held by mem- 
bers of the class: Una Norman, vice-president of 
the literary society and secretary of Young People’s 
League; Britt Wyatt, president of class and of 
literary society; Pansy Phillips, secretary and treas- 
urer of class; Josie Roten, vice-president Young 
People’s League and secretary of literary society; 
Evon Eldridge, pianist for Young People’s League. 
Six are members of the Council of the League. Nine 
hope to attend college and desire to enter the fol- 
lowing vocations: four nursing, one church work, 
two teaching, one law, one civil service, and one 
beauty culture. 

The graduation exercises will mark the close of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school. The first 
celebration of the anniversary year was a home- 
coming on November 28, Thanksgiving Day. At 
that time an alumni organization was formed which 
held its first business meeting on commencement 
day. 

During these twenty-five years of service, the 
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school has touched the lives of hundreds of moun- 
tain boys and girls and, with the Class of 1936, has 
oraduated two hundred and seventy-eight. In terms 
of numbers this may seem small as compared with 
other schools. But, when we look into the life work 
of these young people down through the years, we 
find much to be thankful for. We are indeed grate- 
ful to those who have made Glade Valley an open 
door to Christian education. 

The school has inspired its students to higher 
“earning.” Forty graduates have completed a four- 
year college course, and seventy others have had 
some college or higher training. Among the alumni 
there are five high-school teachers. Sixty-five others 
are devoting their lives to the public schools, spread- 
ing the light of knowledge and a Christian influence 
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as well. Three are doctors, relieving suffering 
humanity; and thirteen are trained nurses, patiently 
tending the sick through the days and nights. Six 
are telling the gospel message, and five are doing 
Christian work. There are more than twenty suc- 
cessful business men and women, numbers tilling the 
soil, and following leading vocations of life. 


A large per cent of the students become Chris- 
tians while in the school, and this has resulted in 
the establishment of many Christian homes. The 
Christian influence of the school has been a wonder- 
ful force for good in the mountain counties which 
it has served; and not only here, but throughout this 
and other states, as these young people have moved 
into the great business centers of the nation. 





The 1936 Graduates at 


By Susie A. 


‘Le year for the first time in its history the 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School will have two 
graduating classes—the Senior high-school class 
of twenty-six members and the junior college class 
of thirty-four members. 

A study of the Senior class of the high school 
presents some interesting facts. The average age of 
the twenty-six members of the class is eighteen and 
three-fourths years; these young people have spent 
a total of 126 years in our two schools; thirteen of 
them live within a few miles of the school, and 
practically all of them come from mountain or rural 
homes; sixteen of them expect to enter college; eight 
are as yet undecided about additional schooling, and 
only two state definitely that they do not expect to 
continue their education further. 

The question, “What do you expect to do when 
you have finished school?” brought to light some 
rather interesting information. Four wish to become 
teachers, six to be nurses, three desire to follow 
farming as their life work, two hope to become 
housekeepers; among the other vocations mentioned 
are library work, the ministry, the electrical field, 
and the furniture business. Only five are as yet 
undecided as to what vocation they wish to follow. 

Of the thirty-four members of the graduating 
class in the junior college, eighteen expect to become 
teachers, two to be dietitians, two wish to enter the 
medical profession, one hopes to become a religious 
worker, one to enter the business field, and one to 


become a journalist. 
Sees 


“Miss Blaylock is Teacher of Bible at Rubun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


BLAYLOCK* 











The 1936 High School Graduates. 


They are a group of splendid young men and 
women, nearly all of whom expect to continue their 
training in other institutions. We feel that the two 
years they have spent in this school have done much 
to prepare them for their life work. 

Many and great are the problems and burdens 
connected with the work of an institution such as 
this, but when we see these fine young people, who 
come to us eager for an opportunity to fit them- 
selves for service, finishing their course and prepar- 
ing to go out for further training in other schools 
or to enter upon their life work, we take heart and 
thank God for giving us the great privilege of work- 
ing with and for them. 








SPICE BOX 


How many graduates are there at Highland Institu- 
tion this year? Where is Highland located? 

How many graduates are there at Stuart Robinson 
this year? Where is Stuart Robinson? How many 
of these young people are members of the Doer- 
man Memorial Church at Blackey? What about 
the other members? 

How many girls and how many boys were gradu- 
ated from Brooks Memorial Institute this year? 
Tell something interesting about each of these 
graduates. 

How many students were graduated from the School 
of the Ozarks this year? How many of this num- 
ber are professing Christians? How many made 
their profession after entering the School of the 
Ozarks? How many of this number worked 
their entire way through school? 

What is unusual about the 1936 graduating classes 
of the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School? How 


many members are being graduated this year? 
What do these graduates hope to do when they 
have finished school? : 

How many will be graduated from Caddo Valley 
Academy dormitories this year? How many are 
there in the high-school graduating class of 1936? 

What happened to the boys’ dormitory at Caddo 
Valley on February 17, 1936? What was the 
result? 

How many students were graduated from Lees- 
McRae in 1936? What have members of this class 
done in the past year to show the value of train- 
ing they received at Lees-McRae? 

How many graduates are there at Glade Valley 
this year? Tell something about these graduates, 

What do we mean by “Anniversary Graduates” at 


Glade Valley? How many graduates have there 
been at Glade Valley in the past twenty-five years? 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—June 1, 1935. 


$18,786.90 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—June 1, 1936 


Increase for two months 


$ 598.33 





Highlights of Our Evangelistic Work in Japan 


(Continued from page 397) 


work in the slums of Kobe. Numbers of persons 
wrote to him asking for baptism after reading it. 
Another turning point in Dr. Kagawa’s meteoric 
career came with the great earthquake of September 
1, 1923. As soon as he learned the extent of the 
disaster, he went to Tokyo and threw himself into 
the work of relief, organizing and leading forces, 
and engaging in a great evangelistic campaign among 
the stricken people. So successful was he in this 
work that he was asked by the government to serve 
on a commission for the social and economic rehabil- 
itation of the devastated cities, and later was ap- 
pointed as adviser to the social work department of 
the city of Tokyo. He accepted this appointment 
with two conditions: one, that he would accept no 
salary, and the other that he would be free to do 
evangelistic work for half of his time. In the months 
and years that have followed, he has preached and 
lectured to many hundred thousands in every city 
and town of any size throughout the Empire, and 
many tens of thousands have signed cards stating 
their desire and intention to become Christians. Per- 


haps a large majority of those signing the cards have 
never been baptized or united with any church, but 
most certainly great numbers have become leaders 
in Christian, social, and philanthropic work. 

Many earnest Christians have criticized Dr. 
Kagawa’s message as being too poor in its Christian 
content, with too little emphasis upon the person of 
the Lord Jesus, the atonement, faith, repentance, and 
salvation. One feels the force of this criticism when 
Dr. Kagawa, in a two-hour address, sometimes 
spends an hour and three quarters on introductory 
matters, and only the last fifteen minutes on the real 
gospel message of salvation. On the other hand, I 
have heard him preach every night for two weeks 
on the Cross of Christ. After a visit that was a con- 
tinued ovation through Australia and New Zealand 
and Hawaii, he returned to Japan. Last fall he went 
to America where he accepted invitations to speak all 
over the country. ; 

Our mission has always been preéminently an 
evangelistic mission, and these are a few of the high 
points in the fifty years of our evangelistic work. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


APRIL 1, 1935—MARCH 31, 1936 


1. Loans made to 144 candidates for the ministry, 
2 candidates for medical service, and 12 young 
women preparing for special Church service— 
total 158 candidates, amount sent $10,026—a 
decrease as compared with previous year of 26 
aided and of $1,485 of amount sent. 

2. Loans for Student Loan Fund made to 44 women 
and 60 men—total of 104, to the amount of 
$10,280—a decrease of 4 students aided and of 
$295 in amount. 

3. Prepared literature and programs for study of 
our own schools, colleges, and theological semi- 
naries—seeking increase of interest, prayers, 
and support of the whole Church for this im- 
portant work. 

4. Student work stressed by visits of Secretaries 
Sweets and Irene Hope Hudson, conferences, 
literature, The News Bulletin, etc. 

5. From the funds of Ministerial Relief aid was 
sent to 543 homes of ministers and missionaries 
to the amount of $120,407—an increase of 16 
homes and of $955 in regular appropriations paid. 


6. The “Joy Gift” in December greatly helped us 
to make all the monthly payments without 
further reduction. 

7. Started year with debt of $32,440.49. This debt, 
greatly increasing for 8 months, cost $1,903.11 
in interest. The total amount of debt has now 
been pain. Let’s thank God for this! 

8. Received from living donors $168,152.21 (in- 
crease $2,596.32). From other sources $56,269.19 
(increase $9,365.05). Total increase $11,961.37. 

9. The Ministers’ Annuity Fund is the great Un- 
finished Business of the Church. It must be 
completed before the numerous contemplated 
financial campaigns are launched for various 
social and philanthropic agencies. Amount 
already pledged $880,342. Amounts collected in 
unconditioned and conditioned gifts, $570,492. 
Many of the pledges will yet be collected. This. 
work should be completed in the year 1937. 


Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





The Place of Preaching in God’s Redemptive Plan 


ONG ago some one said, “Man is an incurably 
religious animal,” and in spite of the fact that 
the semblance of things many times con- 

tradicts the statement, it remains an essentially true 
one. There has never been a people, so far as we 
can find out, who did not have some sort of religion. 

But religion can take so many forms that we are 
bewildered by the study of them. The mutterings 
of the medicine man in the African jungle and the 
calm lectures of a Christian Science reader both come 
under the head of religion, yet they are worlds 
apart. The world has had to learn that religious- 
ness in itself is no distinctive badge of any people; 
Its a common mark of humanity. 

The religion which the Jews held in their hard- 
won and jealously-defended little corner of the 
world looked to an outsider very much like the 


religions of the many tribes which surrounded them. 
These tribes, too, had their oracles, their sacred 
books, their temples, their holy places, their ritual of 
worship, their priests. Perhaps they also had their 
occasional prophets. But, so far as we can learn, 
none of these religions ever developed, as the reli- 
gion of Jehovah did, a succession of prophets, who 
down the long years from Elijah to that second 
Elijah who was the forerunner, followed each other 
in standing before kings and common people to pro- 
claim, “Thus saith the Lord!” 

As we examine the history of the Hebrew people, 
we notice that the great periods of their national 
life in its bearing on the future came, not with the 
ferocious faith of the conquest periods, not with the 
ostentatious magnificence of the kingdom, not even 
with the painstaking elaboration of the Law of 
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Jehovah which marked the national life after the 
exile. The great periods of Jewish history came 
when, from time to time, a man stood up and out 
of his burning heart, spoke, to the immediate needs 
of the people, the changeless and eternal Word of 
God. 

The portions of the Old Testament which con- 
tain these messages are, and rightly, the most pre- 
cious to Christians. Which of you—except possibly 
once, to say he has—reads Leviticus? Which of you 
dare fail to read Isaiah? It is interesting to learn that 
Deuteronomy, that book so precious to Jesus, from 
which He often quoted, and from which also come 
more of the “texts” we have known from our child- 
hood than we are aware, is probably a book of dis- 
courses, spoken first, recorded later. Even from the 
days when God’s greatest statesman, Moses, called all 
the people together and told them what God said 
to him in the secret places, God’s most vital revela- 
tions to men came through the sermons of His great 
preachers. 

We may think of Judaism, then, as the only 
preached and preaching religion of the olden times. 
This characteristic was inherited from it by Chris- 
tianity, which is practically the only religion of to- 
day so distinguished. Mohammedanism has at certain 
periods known great preachers; other religions have 
had occasional prophets; but preaching, as a con- 
tinuous method of propagating God’s truth and 
stirring men to hear it, is distinctive of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

We are all familiar with the distinction between 
priest and prophet: the priest, instead of proclaiming 
God’s message to the people, acts rather as mediator 
between the people and God, performing those rites 
and acts which are supposed to win the favor of 
God, making sacrifices for the people, teaching them 
how they may please the Deity. All religions have 
had their priests, through whom they have sought 
to find God’s favor. So all religions have their 
elaborate rituals of worship; most religions have 
their holy men who give their lives in a search for 
the Infinite. Through all these ways, and through 
such offices and people, men have blindly tried to 
find God. It was God seeking His people, God 
revealing Himself to men, who expressed Himself in 
these two religions which have preaching as the vital 
method. The supreme Word of God to men, Jesus 
Christ, was a preacher, and the religion which He 
revealed made no provision for any priestly office. 
The preacher was henceforth God’s man. 

As in Judaism, so in Christianity, the times of 
greatest _— and advance have been those times 


when God spoke most mightily through His 
preaching. 


In the Apostolic Age, the Word grew and 








July, 1936 


mightily prevailed through the preaching of those 
joyously articulate believers. During the days of 
bitterest persecution, the tongues of the great preach- 
ers were hushed; but when, in the fourth and early 
fifth centuries, there came another time of flourish- 
ing and expansion, there came also a galaxy of great 
preachers. The names of men like Basil, the two 
Gregories, John Chrysostom of the golden tongue, 
Ambrose, and Augustine are known to many of us 
who may know nothing about the men or what they 
did. They were all mighty preachers. 

Again, when after the long night of the Dark 
Ages, Christendom arose in a surge of religious pas- 
sion, however misdirected, to go on the Crusades, it 
was the preaching of the preachers, from the Pope 
himself to the humblest barefoot friar, which aroused 
and sped this tremendous movement that changed 
the face of Europe and the course of all future his- 
tory. It was the preaching friars who roused the 
common people all over Europe to a new sense of 
the divine in human life, and so prepared the way 
for the Reformation. - But because the Roman 
Church had departed so far from New Testament 
Christianity, because it was so largely a pagan and 
worldly institution, because, we might say, it had so 
many priests and so few prophets, the new move- 
ment of God’s Spirit came from without the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The great movement of the Reformation was 
prepared for, born in, and accompanied by great 
preaching. The ignoble aftermath of war and dis- 
sension, petty persecutions and doctrinal quibbles and 
religious wars, saw the dying out of any authoritative 
voices from the pulpit. And, since the days of the 
Reformation, wherever in any part of the earth 
God’s Spirit has moved any group of His people to 
do and dare mightily, wherever there has been a 
revival of religion and Christianity has become potent 
in transforming lives, there has been also mighty 
preaching. : 

In fact, as Doctor Dargan has said, “Preaching in 
Europe has been intimately related with all those 
elements and forces which have produced and main- 
tained the intellectual, moral, and religious progress 
of the most enlightened peoples..... The Christian 
preacher has contributed his part to the general sum 
of growth or has by fault or faliure hindered where 
he ought to have helped. We have found him in 
every land, speaking in every tongue, now at the 
courts of kings, now in the homes of peasants, some- 
times in the open air to thronging crowds, but most 
often in his own peculiar place in cathedral, church, 


or chapel, where in the midst of Christian worship | 


he has lifted his voice to speak of the things of God 
and the soul.” 


—From Christ’s Gift to the Churches, by Ruth Carver Gard- 
ner. Used by permission of The Boardman Press; Publishers. 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Not for battle-ship and fortress, For the armies of the faithful, 
Not for conquests of the sword, Souls that passed and left no name; 
But for conquests of the Spirit For the glory that illumines 

Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. Patriot lives of deathless fame; 
For the priceless gift of freedom, For our prophets and apostles, 

For the Home, the Church, the School, Loyal to the living Word; 

For the open door to manhood For all heroes of the Spirit, 

In a land the people rule. Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


God of justice, save thy people 
From the clash of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction: 
Make our nation free indeed. 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man. 
—WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 


1 exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty. 

For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth—I Tim. 2:1-4. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sake, 1 will now say, Peace be within thee. 

Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good.—Ps. 122:6-9. 


CHRISTOS ANESTI 


An American traveller in Asia Minor at the end of 1921 brought home the following story: 

“While talking to some of the refugees, I was surprised and delighted to meet an old friend, 
a Greek priest, whom I had known many years before. And this is the wonderful story the old 
priest told me. A band of Turks had descended on his village. With a remnant of his little flock, 
they had managed to escape. For days they wandered, footsore and weary, living on herbs and the 
leaves of trees. At last some of them refused to go any farther. The old priest reasoned with them 
and told them of the sufferings of the Man of Sorrows. “There is no Christ,’ they said, ‘He is dead 
and it is better that we die, too, and end all our misery.’ 

“Then shortly afterwards, as if by accident, they stumbled on some American Near East Relief 
workers. When the old priest saw the American flag, he pointed to it, and with the tears stream- 
ing down his face, cried, ‘See, my children, it is not true, He is not dead—Christos anesti!. Christ 
is risen!’ When the weary wanderers understood what had happened, they fell on each others’ necks 
and sobbed, ‘Alithos anesti, He is risen indeed.’ 

_ “Tt is customary in all countries to associate the flag with military and naval victories. But there 
is another glory than military or naval glory. In all my experience, in all my reading, I have never 
heard of a greater tribute being paid to any flag. 

“Every time I see the Stars and Stripes I raise my hat to the memory of the old Greek priest 
and to the honour of the flag that symbolized to him and to the little body of martyrs, the Risen 
Christ—Christos Anesti.” j 

* * * x OK * * * 
I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 


wherewith ye are called..... For our citizenship is in heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Jehovah which marked the national life after the 
exile. The great periods of Jewish history came 
when, from time to time, a man stood up and out 
of his burning heart, spoke, to the immediate needs 
of the people, the changeless and eternal Word of 
God. 

The portions of the Old Testament which con- 
tain these messages are, and rightly, the most pre- 
cious to Christians. Which of you—except possibly 
once, to say he has—reads Leviticus? Which of you 
dare fail to read Isaiah? It is interesting to learn that 
Deuteronomy, that book so precious to Jesus, from 
which He often quoted, and from which also come 
more of the “texts” we have known from our child- 
hood than we are aware, is probably a book of dis- 
courses, spoken first, recorded later. Even from the 
days when God’s greatest statesman, Moses, called all 
the people together and told them what God said 
to him in the secret places, God’s most vital revela- 
tions to men came through the sermons of His great 
preachers. 

We may think of Judaism, then, as the only 
preached and preaching religion of the olden times. 
This characteristic was inherited from it by Chris- 
tianity, which is practically the only religion of to- 
day so distinguished. Mohammedanism has at certain 
periods known great preachers; other religions have 
had occasional prophets; but preaching, as a con- 
tinuous method of propagating God’s truth and 
stirring men to hear it, is distinctive of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

We are all familiar with the distinction between 
priest and prophet: the priest, instead of proclaiming 
God’s message to the people, acts rather as mediator 
between the people and God, performing those rites 
and acts which are supposed to win the favor of 
God, making sacrifices for the people, teaching them 
how they may please the Deity. All religions have 
had their priests, through whom they have sought 
to find God’s favor. So all religions have their 
elaborate rituals of worship; most religions have 
their holy men who give their lives in a search for 
the Infinite. Through all these ways, and through 
such offices and people, men have blindly tried to 
find God. It was God seeking His people, God 
revealing Himself to men, who expressed Himself in 
these two religions which have preaching as the vital 
method. The supreme Word of God to men, Jesus 
Christ, was a preacher, and the religion which He 
revealed made no provision for any priestly office. 
The preacher was henceforth God’s man. 

As in Judaism, so in Christianity, the times of 
greatest power and advance have been those times 
when cod spoke most mightily through His 
preaching. 

In the Apostolic Age, the Word grew and 
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mightily prevailed through the preaching of those 
joyously articulate believers. During the days of 
bitterest persecution, the tongues of the great preach- 
ers were hushed; but when, in the fourth and early 
fifth centuries, there came another time of flourish- 
ing and expansion, there came also a galaxy of great 
preachers. The names of men like Basil, the two 
Gregories, John Chrysostom of the golden tongue, 
Ambrose, and Augustine are known to many of us 
who may know nothing about the men or what they 
did. They were all mighty preachers. ; 

Again, when after the long night of the Dark 
Ages, Christendom arose in a surge of religious pas- 
sion, however misdirected, to go on the Crusades, it 
was the preaching of the preachers, from the Pope 
himself to the humblest barefoot friar, which aroused 
and sped this tremendous movement that changed 
the face of Europe and the course of all future his- 
tory. It was the preaching friars who roused the 
common people all over Europe to a new sense of 
the divine in human life, and so prepared the way 
for the Reformation. - But because the Roman 
Church had departed so far from New Testament 
Christianity, because it was so largely a pagan and 
worldly institution, because, we might say, it had so 
many priests and so few prophets, the new move- 
ment of God’s Spirit came from without the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The great movement of the Reformation was 
prepared for, born in, and accompanied by great 
preaching. The ignoble aftermath of war and dis- 
sension, petty persecutions and doctrinal quibbles and 
religious wars, saw the dying out of any authoritative 
voices from the pulpit. And, since the days of the 
Reformation, wherever in any part of the earth 
God’s Spirit has moved any group of His people to 
do and dare mightily, wherever there has been a 
revival of religion and Christianity has become potent 
in transforming lives, there has been also mighty 
preaching. . 

In fact, as Doctor Dargan has said, “Preaching in 
Europe has been intimately related with all those 
elements and forces which have produced and main- 
tained the intellectual, moral, and religious progress 
of the most enlightened peoples. . . . . The Christian 
preacher has contributed his part to the general sum 
of growth or has by fault or faliure hindered where 
he ought to have helped. We have found him in 
every land, speaking in every tongue, now at the 
courts of kings, now in the homes of peasants, some- 
times in the open air to thronging crowds, but most 
often in his own peculiar place in cathedral, church, 
or chapel, where in the midst of Christian worship | 
he has lifted his voice to speak of the things of God 
and the soul.” 


—From Christ’s Gift to the Churches, by Ruth Carver Gard- 
ner. Used by permission of The Boardman Press; Publishers. 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


Not for battle-ship and fortress, For the armies of the faithful, 

Not for conquests of the sword, Souls that passed and left no name; 
But for conquests of the Spirit For the glory that illumines 

Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. Patriot lives of deathless fame; 
For the priceless gift of freedom, For our prophets and apostles, 

For the Home, the Church, the School, Loyal to the living Word, 

For the open door to manhood For all heroes of the Spirit, 

In a land the people rule. Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


God of justice, save thy people 
From the clash of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction: 
Make our nation free indeed. 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man. 
—WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 


I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; for kings and for all that are in authority; that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life in all godliness and honesty. 

For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth—I Tim. 2: 1-4. 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee. 

Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces. 

For my brethren and companions’ sake, 1 will now say, Peace be within thee. 

Because of the house of the Lord our God, I will seek thy good.—Ps. 122:6-9. 


CHRISTOS ANESTI 


An American traveller in Asia Minor at the end of 1921 brought home the following story: 

“While talking to some of the refugees, | was surprised and delighted to meet an old friend, 
a Greek priest, whom I had known many years before. And this is the wonderful story the old 
priest told me. A band of Turks had descended on his village. With a remnant of his little flock, 
they had managed to escape. For days they wandered, footsore and weary, living on herbs and the 
leaves of trees. At last some of them refused to go any farther. The old priest reasoned with them 
and told them of the sufferings of the Man of Sorrows. “There is no Christ,’ they said, ‘He is dead 
and it is better that we die, too, and end all our misery.’ 

“Then shortly afterwards, as if by accident, they stumbled on some American Near East Relief 
workers. When the old priest saw the American flag, he pointed to it, and with the tears stream- 
ing down his face, cried, ‘See, my children, it is not true, He is not dead—Christos anesti!. Christ 
is risen!’ When the weary wanderers understood what had happened, they fell on each others’ necks 
and sobbed, ‘Alithos anesti, He is risen indeed.’ 

“It is customary in all countries to associate the flag with military and naval victories. But there 
is another glory than military or naval glory. In all my experience, in all my reading, I have never 
heard of a greater tribute being paid to any flag. 

“Every time I see the Stars and Stripes I raise my hat to the memory of the old Greek priest 
and to the honour of the flag that symbolized to him and to the little body of martyrs, the Risen 
Christ—Christos Anesti.” ; 

* oe * * e * * * 


I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 


wherewith ye are called..... For our citizenship is in heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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given us the remarkable story entitled, “The 

Prisoner Who Sang.” The Prisoner was pos- 
sessed by the thought of doing extraordinary things 
in order to astonish his friends. “One day he is a 
bishop, preaching in a church; another day, the 
president of a bank, graciously making loans, again 
he is an actor who excels all the actors of his com- 
pany because he enters into each part with such 
insight and enthusiasm, and finds in the part, what- 
ever it may be, a piece of his personality; again he is 
a tramp on the highway. His whole life was a con- 
tinual round of self-discovering explorations. But 
he was condemned to continue in this way without 
peace of mind and sincerity of soul. Finally, he 
gains a unified, directed life. What was it that gave 
this to him? It was a great love, an impelling spiritual 
passion.” 


in BOJER, the noted Norwegian author, has 


This story is a parable. In the words of another, 
it is “a perfect description of youth as they come 
to us in our colleges and universities, offering the 
holiest opportunities that can be granted to those 
who would guide their fellow men.” If our colleges 
would give direction and unity to these lives of their 
students, they must awaken in them a great love for 
a great Personality. If our colleges will say and 
publish to the world, “For me to live is Christ,” and 
will hold up the risen Christ to their students so that 
His name is reverenced, faith in Him is increased, 
and love for Him deepened, there will develop in 
the student body the conviction that He is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and there will be exhibited 
a community life of such purity, unselfishness, and 
freedom as the world has never seen. 


There is a growing conviction that the chief obliga- 
tion of the Church-related college is to produce and 





The Heart of Christian Education 


develop Christian character. A pastor of a Church 
college has written, “Students who have not begun 
the Christian life are to be won to it. Those who are 
already Christians are to be more fully established 
and developed in Christian thought and life. If these 
things are not done by the denominational school 
there can scarcely be found any justification for its 
continuance.” This does not mean that the college 
will forget that it is a school and not a church. It 
does mean that the college will be constantly aware 
that education without religion is defective and in- 
complete, that religion will not be limited to one 
department, and that all teachers will in some way 
be teaching religion all day long. In spirit, in atmos- 
phere, in objective, in program, in product, the 
Church college must be different. 

The confusion of today is largely the result of a 
failure in education. We have failed to educate for 
peace. We have failed to educate for temperance. 
We have failed to educate for social responsibility. 
We have failed to educate for individual integrity. 
Education appears to be a mass of information and 
a mess of reactions. 

We are living at the dawn of a new era. Old 
things are passing away; new things are arising. The 
day of the pioneer is not past. The field of education 
offers opportunity for significant pioneering by those 
colleges who dare to be different. The call of the 
hour is for an education which not only informs but 
transforms. The call is for an education which com- 
pels not only organization but agonization. Culture 
and conversion are not in conflict. Culture plus con- 
version (a plus which cannot be subtracted) equals 
Christian education. Such must be the objectives of 
the Church-related colleges of America. Such is the 
heart of Christian higher education. 

Editorial in Christian Education Magazine. 





View likely you haven’t heard—but anyway it 
is true—that it is being said here and there 

throughout the Church that our secretaries and 
chairmen of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief are a group of devoted, faithful, forward-looking 
and highly intelligent men, women, and young peo- 
ple—and growing more so every year. 

To this devotion, faithfulness, and spiritual vision, 
we would commend three meetings at Montreat in 
this month which are of great importance to our 
work. Will you pray for them, ask your prayer 
group and your shut-in friends to remember them 
too? 





For Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. 
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First (July 3-7) comes the annual meeting of the 
Presbyterian Educational Association of the South. 
This is a meeting of the presidents, principals, and 
superintendents of our theological seminaries, train- 
ing schools, men’s and women’s colleges, high 
schools, mission schools, and orphans’ homes—for 
the purpose of counselling together in the great work 
of Christian education for the youth of our South- 
land. 

The second meeting (July 14-21) is that of the 
Young People’s Leadership School. The outstanding 
young people of all our synods in training for Chris- 
(Continued on page 448) 
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Our Young People - They Keep on Growing! 


0, we don’t mean the matter of letting out 
hems and putting on long trousers. We mean 
the Young People’s Honor Roll. 

This Honor Roll should carry the name of every 


of young people making a contribution to any 
ol e ie of Chcising: Bducetion and Minis- 
terial Relief. During 1935-36 five hundred thirty- 
one groups contributed $3,132.01, as against four 
hundred eighty-six groups and $2,838.11 in 1934-35: 
This year, for the first time, every synod is rep- 
resented, and all but five presbyteries, in four of 
which there is no organized young people’s work. 
The roll appears in the new edition of the Road 
Map. This is the handbook of chairmen of C. E. & 
M. R., and all those interested in promoting this 


cause in any young people’s group, however or- 
ganized. Order from 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky (free, but postage appreciated). 

A copy of the Road Map, and of the “Guide Sheet” 
(the young people’s record of work blank—also 
free), should be in the hands of every young people’s 
organization. Auxiliary and young people’s officers 
could render a real service by reporting to us 
promptly any C. E. & M. R. chairmen who are ap- 
pointed: the name, address, and church represented. 

We have been greatly encouraged by the grow- 
ing interest of the young people in this work. This 
is so well illustrated in the summary of the Honor 
Roll since it was started five years ago, that we are 
going to let the figures speak: 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S HONOR ROLL—1932-1936 


Number of Organizations Contributing 


Amt. Contrib’d 








' Synod 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 =: 1934-35: 1935-36 1935-36 
DE oo sia icin her R AS ee 14 19 29 28 22 $ 104.45 
Appalachia .........0-essesceseeees I 13 15 16 20 163.44 
ON RC Ce rn ne 4 14 18 10 15 69.33 
SD sic'odos ene one een eee 7 13 18 18 16 93-73 
RUE ¥+ 5056+ -atdeseebame en tas a) ae 27 34 35 42 329.92 
oo , Ee ME 27 27 19 25 27 134.23 
BI, xcaw 0:05 pchulens ween Serial 3 8 II 13 14 74.81 
ee EE ee ears em 7 17 14 14 26 111.77 
RI 5: x. 5:06 nin: iia weg eae ee 19 20 14 13 15 51.45 
ct, Oe EI Le 22 51 134 102 119 496.92 
a OEE EEE I I 3 ‘i 6 15.06 
Snedecor Memorial’ ................. i ” ae I I 5.00 
IND: «0:50: utre-deoavnnan 8 18 38 43 37 201.89 
IE iricne s:0:4 > debitaeaananale eee I 20 19 30 24 147-47 
Sa i csi ote 12 32 47 80 78 505.05 
SD siicninnc ernie aaa 9 23 22 31 44 317-27 
ee ek Ere ier 2 6 14 14 13 75-74 
CE SEINE «5 osicenceducsetenvpraines vs 12 14 12 234.48 

TO. si.s'y sip tinhn Satan 157 309 461 486 531 $3,132.01 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—June 1, 1935 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—June 1, 1936 


Increase for two months. ._..... 
Decrease from other sources 


Total increase from all sources 


$ 10,906.71 
12,450.16 


$ 1,543.45 
189.22 


$ 1,354.23 
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God’s Plan of Religious Education 
The Family Is the Unit 


By C. Morton Hanna* 


county and state Sunday-school conventions 

proclaimed i in his most forceful and oratorical 
manner, “Religion in the home is a thing of the past, 
the Sunday school must now take over the job of 
training the child in religion” ? A little thought will 
enable us to see that the Sunday school could never 
take the place of the home in the realm of religious 
training. At best the Sunday school can only assist 
the home in doing the job that first, last, and always 
belongs to the home. The Sunday school fails w hen 
it ceases to be an auxiliary to the home and tries to 
take its place. It is an apparent fallacy to think that 
the Sunday school can rise far above the level of 
the home from which its membership and leadership 
are drawn. The level of the home life controls the 
Sunday school level. Therefore let us face the prin- 
ciple set forth in God’s plan, and begin to think of 
the home as central in any program of true religious 
education, and then set out to make the Sunday 
school a real auxiliary to the home. Let us think in 
terms of how the Sunday school can aid the home 
rather than try to force the home to coéperate with 
the Sunday school. Much progress has been made in 
religious education in recent years, but God’s plan 
of religious education as set forth in Deuteronomy 
6: 3-9 has not been i improved upon. Moses, taught of 
God, here sets forth the one comprehensive and ef- 
fective plan for character training and for establish- 
ing a vital touch between the individual and God. 


by you remember the time when the speaker at 


Tue Basis or Reticious EpucATION 
“Hear, therefore, O Israel, and observe to do it: 
that it may be well with thee, and that ye may in- 
crease mightily, as the Lord God of thy fathers hath 
promised thee,..... Hear, O Israel: the Lord our 
God is one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy 








*Rev. C. Morton Hanna is Pastor New Providence Presbyterian 
Church, Raphine, Va. 
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God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” 

Unless we have heard God in this, it is impossible 
to have any Christian training in the home. Except 
as God is real to us, we cannot make Him real to 
others. We can teach others only what we know 
ourselves. Therefore God says to adult Israel: If you 
are interested in the future well-being of your chil- 
dren, you must love Me with all your heart, soul, and 
might. It is no accident that the Bible is largely 
addressed to adults. The children of this generation 
can be saved only as the adults are saved. If we 
would have the next generation properly related to 
God, we of the present adult generation must study 
to show our selves approved unto God. If you. 
parent, want your child to be.a religious person, 
Christian in attitude and conduct, you must your- 
self draw nigh unto God and learn His way of life. 
This generation cannot sit idly by and complain that 
the youth of today are going to the dogs. The youth 
of today are just what the adults of their acquaint- 
ance have made them. If they do not know God, 
it is because these adults have not made God known 
in a language that youth can understand. Let the 
critical adult ponder carefully and_ prayerfully 
Matthew 7:1-5, and learn that only as we are right 


with God can we help another to get right with 
God. 


THE SECRET OF IMPARTING RELIGION 

“And these words shall be in thine heart.’ The 
word here translated “heart,” comprehends the idea 
of mind, affection, and will. Thus, in order to pass 
on our knowledge and love of God to our children, 
we must have an intelligent grasp of what it is God 
wants us to be and do. This can be true only as we 
study the Word, seeking to know God’s truth. But 
this truth, properly understood, must dominate the 
will. We cannot lead another to adopt as a rule of 
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ection 
life something that we ourselves are reluctant to 
follow. In fact, if we are to pass on our religion, 
we must let God’s way conquer our affections until 
we can say with The Psalmist, “O how love I Thy 
law! It is my meditation all the day.” The Puritans 
did not succeed in passing on their type of religion 
to succeeding generations because their obedience 
seemed to result from a grim sense of duty, rather 
than from a joyous, passionate love for God's way 
of life as revealed in Jesus. A religion that is sadly 
submissive is repellent, but a religion that is joyously 
obedient is contagious. 

It is not enough to have these words in our hearts, 
we must “teach them diligently” unto our children. 
There must be a conscious effort to lead them to 
adopt this way of life for themselves, to lead them to 
say as Ruth said to Naomi, “Thy God shall be my 
God.” It is interesting to note that the word here 
translated “teach diligently” is used but this one time 
in Scripture and carries the idea “to sharpen.” So 
God says we are to sharpen our children with these 
words which He has commanded us. Let us grasp 
the fact that the command to teach is given to 
parents, “Thou shalt teach them to thy children.” 
Parents, whether we like it or not, our children are 
what we have taught them to be. If they know 
God, it is because we have taught them to know Him. 
If they are irreligious, it is because, either through 
ignorance or neglect, we have trained them to be 
irreligious. 


ca 


Tue Metruop or Reticgious EDUCATION 


Weaving Religion into the Warp and Woof of the 
Day. “Thou... shall talk of them when thou sittest 
im thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 
Thinking over this statement, we realize that it covers 
every moment of the day, waking or sleeping. Mani- 
festly it does not mean that we must “talk religion” 
before our children all day long. However, we are 
familiar with the fact that “actions speak louder than 
words.” What God is saying is that the home is a 
teaching situation, and that the child is learning some- 
thing every waking moment of the day. Therefore 
We are to see to it that every moment is lived in the 
light of God’s truth. Religion must be not a thing of 
stated times and occasions, but something that per- 
meates the whole of life. If we are to teach our 
children effectively, we must strive to know and do 
the will of God from our earliest waking moment 
until we close our eyes in sleep at the end of the 
day. We must thank Him for the night of rest, seek 
His guidance for the duties of the day, and give evi- 
dence that we are obeying Him in each experience 
of the day. In fact, talk and act on Monday as if 
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God is just as real as we try to make Him appear on 
Sunday, and at family prayers. We will remember 
that we best impart the truth of God in living out 
His will in the details of our daily living. Then ours 
will be the blessed experience of the mother whose 
daughter was away at school for the first year: some 
of the mother’s anxiety about the spiritual state of 
her daughter crept into her letters, but the girl wrote 
back, “Mother dear, God has been a member of our 
family too long for me to forget Him now.” A 
scoffer said to the preacher, “When I can see a 
man to whom the profession of religion makes a 
difference in the details of daily living, I will believe 
in that man’s God.” This might be echoed by the 
children of the home, even though they may not 


give expression to it. 


Religion at the Controls in the Business of Life. 
“And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hands.” The Jew assumes that God means this 
literally, so he makes a copy of this passage on a piece 
of paper, rolls it up, and puts it in a little leather box, 
which he straps onto the back of his hand. But it 
seems quite plain to us that here we have to deal 
with figurative language. The hands are the organs 
of work. It is with the hands that we are supposed 
to earn our daily bread. Therefore God is saying, 
“Let My words control you at your life work.” It 
is not enough for us to place God’s laws before the 
mind of the child and tell him that these laws are 
right. We must let him see that these laws control 
our way of life, Let us be concerned to know that 
we are doing the thing that God wants us to do. 
Much of the misery of life is due to the fact that in- 
dividuals are doing something different from what 
God created them to do. The parent who is himself 
engaged in work that is contrary to the spirit of 
God’s law can have little power in teaching his chil- 
dren. In deciding upon a policy, the man of the 
world says: “Is it expedient? Is it popular? Is it 
profitable?” But the man who has the Word of 
God for a sign upon his hands will say, “Is it right?” 
Henry Clay, in conversation with a friend, once in- 
dicated a political scheme he intended to adopt. His 
friend on hearing of it, said, “It will ruin your 
prospects for the presidency.” “Is it right?” an- 
swered Clay. “Yes, undoubtedly right,” said the 
friend. “Then,” responded Clay, “I would rather be 
right than president.” 


Many of the problems of discipline in the home 
would be solved once and for all if the parents led 
their children to seek God’s guidance about the plans 
of their everyday work. Have we learned the lesson 
that Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet, learned 
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as reported in his poem, “My Job”? 
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The Lawd He had a job for me, but I had too much to do; 

I said, “Yo’ get somebody else or wait ’till I get through.” 

I don’t know how the Lawd came out, but He seemed to get 
along; 

But I felt kinda sneakin’ like, ’cause I knowed I'd done God 
wrong. 


One day I needed the Lawd and I needed Him right away; 
But He neva heard me a’tall, an’ I could hear Him say 
Down in my accusin’ heart, “Nigger, I’se got too much to do, 
Yo’ git somebody else or wait tll I git through.” 


Now when the Lawd has a job for me I never tries to shirk, 
I draps what I has on hand an’ does the Good Lawd’s work. 
An’ my affairs can run along or wait ’till I git through 

Fo’ no one else can do the work that God wants me to do. 


Looking at Life through God’s Eyes, or the 
Christian Point of View. “And they shall be as 
frontlets between thine eyes.” This is a figure of 
speech indicating that in our homes we are always 
to look at life from the point of view of God’s words. 
Mrs. Jones was very insistent that her children have 
a perfect record for promptness at the day school, 
but on Sunday the whole family straggled into Sun- 
day school when it was half over. No amount of 
eloquence could convince the Jones children of the 
importance of the Sunday school. The Smith chil- 
dren had definite talent in music, public speaking, 
and dramatics. But around the Smith dinner table 
everyone who took an active part in the affairs of 
the Church or Sunday school was criticised merci- 
lessly. Is it any wonder that it was impossible to 
get those children to take any part in the church 
activities? Mr. Johnson is constantly and loudly pro- 
claiming in deed and word, that a fellow must look 
out for himself; is it strange that the Johnson chil- 
dren grow up to be quite selfish? Joys and successes 
come to two families; in one of them constant refer- 
ence is made to their good luck, in the other the 
parents talk of how good God is to them. Is there 
any question as to which family will produce the 
finest Christian characters? Severe hardships come 
to two families. In one, they send up a chorus of 
complaints about their hard lot; in the other, a wise 
parent speaks of how God is able to make all things 
work together for good to them that love Him, and 
leads the family to look for the blessing that God is 
able to bring out of the suffering. The father of a 
certain family comes back from Mayo’s Clinic with 
the calm announcement that he has cancer and the 
doctors give him but three months to live. The 
thirteen-year-old son of the family sees the father 
crowd into those three months years of service. The 
discordant elements in the community church are 
brought together about that bedside. Those who 
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have been careless and indifferent towards religion 
are led to know the Saviour in that room. There is 
a constant stream of visitors who come to thank the 
dying man for what he has meant to them in life. 
The death bed becomes a throne of triumph. Is 
there any wonder that the thirteen-year-old boy in 
that home grows up to look upon death without 
fear? The Andrews family was just ready for family 
prayers when a telegram was delivered to the father 
bringing the news that the family fortune had been 
wrecked by the falsity of a traitorous friend. The 
father laid the telegram aside, read from the Bible a 
psalm of mercy, then, kneeling with his family, he 
asked God to forgive the one who had wronged 
them. C. F. Andrews, one of the younger members 
of that family circle, afterwards became a missionary 
to South Africa and India, and he testified that in 
that experience his soul was born into the Kingdom 
of God. 


CHRISTIANIZING Our FELLOWSHIPS 


“And thou shall write them upon the posts of 
thine house, and on thy gates.” Jews ancient and 
modern place a little box on the doorpost of their 
homes, and in it they put a copy of this passage from 
Deuteronomy. As they go in or out, they touch 
this box reverently. But we know that this com- 
mand has a deeper meaning. God’s truth is to con- 
trol all of our fellowship, whether within the home 
or in public gatherings. Let us select our friends on 
the basis of a common love for Christ, and we will 
have little trouble with problems such as worldly 
amusements and divorce. Let us invite Jesus to come 
and walk down the pathway of our friendships. The 
Hower family could always be depended upon to 
entertain visiting ministers and missionaries. Others 
in the community shunned the responsibility. But 
the Hower children grew up to enjoy and count as 
friends some of the finest people on earth. Some- 
times the young people’s organization is sneered at 
aS a matrimonial bureau, but really, isn’t one of its 
greatest glories that it furnishes young people with 
a Christian social life? Let God’s truth govern the 
kind of party you give or attend and religion will 
become more real to the children in the home. 

Parents! The task is yours. At best the Sunday 
school can only assist you in the work. It helps by 
putting your home in touch with the best from other 
homes. It stimulates the study of the Word of God 
and promotes Christian fellowship. But, if your 
children are to have their rightful share of spiritual 
riches, you must pass them out in daily portions that 
they can make their own. 
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A College Education for Betty and Bill 
What Shall It Cost? 


By Anna Brancu Binrorp* 


OR the past two or three years we have been 
much interested in facing with mothers and 
fathers and with various school authorities the 
cost of a college education for boys and girls today. 
Last fall we inadvertently became a part of a rather 
hot discussion in which such statements as these 


were made:— 


The tuition as listed for colleges is not particulary heavy. 
Many fathers and mothers agree to send their boys and girls 
to college, thinking that the cost will be what is listed in 
the college catalogues. After the pupil, boy or girl, enters 
college, in various ways, through student government or 
through other organizations, there are presented to them 
obligatory costs, such as annuals, tickets to all athletic games, 
etc. etc. Now somebody in this discussion ventured, “But 
boys and girls are not obliged to do these things! They can 
be perfectly comfortable without them.” Several partici- 
pants in the discussion contended that boys and girls could 
not do without them; that unless they spent $10.00 here and 
$5.00 there, and $20.00 on the other side for these extra 
campus activities, they were made to feel they were outcasts. 


We are interested in this whole matter. We feel 
that it is of vital importance to our youth. We feel 
that character building depends upon thrift and 
willingness to be different. We realize that when 
parents are being strained to the utmost point to pay 
college tuition, they naturally think that too many 
demands for extra campus activities should not be 
made. We equally realize that young people cannot 
afford to be outsiders in college. We also realize 
the value that lies in many of the campus activities. 

Because of all of these things, we tried during the 
last six months to get the actual facts about this mat- 
ter—not only by writing to the heads of ten widely 
distributed colleges but also by writing to an 
alumnus of each of ten widely distributed colleges 
of very different types. 


Wuat Recent ALUMNI THINK 


To secure definiteness in our letter of inquiry to 
college alumni, we asked the following questions: — 
_How high is it wise for the cost of college activi- 
ties to be? 

How many such activities are desirable? 

How many such activities are unnecessary and 
over-luxurious? 

In your college are such costs made plain to 
parents before students enter college? 

How far does student sentiment and action render 


the paying of such costs almost obligatory upon 
each student? ia 


Sees 


*Miss Binford is editor of Young People’s Quarterly. 


What effect do expensive extra-curricular activities 
have— 

a. Upon parents’ attitude toward the college? 

b. Upon the students’ training in and for balanced 
budgets, thrift, individuality? 

From the answers of the alumni we quote some 
of the most pertinent paragraphs:— 


It has been my general observation that, first, college cata- 
logues and college authorities do not make it particularly 
plain or clear to the parent just what the extra-curricular 
expenditures will be or what the relative needs for these 
different demands upon the student are; and, second, that 
the vast majority of parents sending their children to college 
up to the present date have not appreciated what extra-curri- 
cular activities mean to the average student in the training he 
should get from his college life. Too many of them go on 
the assumption that the boy or girl is sent there to study his 
or her books and to attend classes, and that, by and large, 
the rest of college life does not justify an expenditure of any 
further money, particularly if the family is none too affluent. 
The main problem is in educating the parents to see the need 
for a certain amount of such expenditures. 

If the student is properly supervised, both from home and 
by the college authorities, he ought not to regard it as any 
more of a luxury to be permitted to join a literary society or 
attend football games or purchase a college annual than to 
be allowed to spend four years in college with his meals, 
bed, and tuition paid for. In either event he is being subsi- 
dized, and, if he can be taught to appreciate values, the more 
interests he can have and employ to good advantage the 
better off he is, if his family can afford for him to enjoy 
these advantages, or the better off he is if he has to work for 
a part of his expenses. (From a well-known men’s college.) 


* * * 


Undoubtedly there are too many activities. In some cases 
one girl likes to be “in” on everything and joins too many, 
while other girls are disinterested or lazy and pass them all 
up. The cost should be the minimum to carry out the purpose 
and program of the activity. There was a great deal of over- 
lapping and competition entirely unnecessary in our college 

rogram due to too many organizations. (From a prominent 
Church college for women.) 


ial * * 





At College there is no expenditure for athletics, but 
literary, glee, and dramatic clubs have dues which can be 
avoided but should not be, as most college students not only 
enjoy but need the broadening which these activities give. 

I suppose parents often find the extra expenses at college 
alarming, but usually when the daughter spends most of her 
allowance on movies and tea-rooms, and then wires home 
for an absolutely necessary club fee. For the student’s part, 
it takes careful planning, the ability to say no, and a wise 
choice of friends to make a little go a long way. She cannot 
expect to spend her time with girls who spend easily on un- 
necessary things without wasting money. It takes a certain 
amount of courage and individuality and training in careful 
expenditure, which are not trying to many normal, healthy 
girls. (Froma fine woman’s college.) 
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*I said that I thought the problem of extra-curricular 
expense was almost taken care of at our college, and the only 
exception which occurs to me is the social fraternity situa- 
tion. I think that it is desirable for a boy to join one of 
these, and regrettable to be prevented from doing so because 
of finances; and I know that the ones who are thus prevented 
are inclined to feel outcastish. Because of the attitude of the 
fraternity men, in general, on the campus—though their 
attitude is not nearly so marked as on most campuses—a 
good many join who are really not financially able, and have 
to struggle all through college to meet their fraternity ex- 
penses. The cost of these is not made known to parents in 
the catalogue, and it has been known often to be the case 
that parents have become vexed, and their attitude toward 
the college adversely affected when they discover the de- 
mands continually made on them through the fraternities. 
But I still think that these present the only real difficulty in 
regard to “extras.” (From an outstanding Church college 
for men.) 


In connection with this young man’s views, it 
might be interesting to quote from a recent popular 
book, Vincent Sheean’s Personal History, where in 
relating his rather varied experience with fraternities 
at the University of Chicago, he says: — 

But I was never what is called a good fraternity man. 
After the bizarre introduction I had had to the system, it 
was impossible for me to take it with the literal seriousness 
it required of its adherents. By the time I had been two years 
in the college, I knew that the heavens would not fall if I 
went my own way. 


Returning to our letters, we quote this: 


First, let me say that I believe the college catalogue should 
list all extra-curricular expenses which the students are ex- 

ected to bear. I think it would be desirable for the cata- 
on to list all the activities which require a fee on the part 
of the students clearly indicating whether the students are 
expected to participate or whether it is purely discretionary 
and not important. As to.the costs of such activities, I can 
only say they should be held to the real minimum. 

I think it desirable that each college have a fairly represen- 
tative range of activities, including forensic, social, and ath- 
letic, but I think that it is entirely possible, and in many 
college desirable, that expensive activities of this nature be 
frowned upon. It seems to me that the college administra- 
tion can and should have a lot to do with whether or not 
extra-curricular activities are unnecessarily expensive. Only 
enough organizations sponsoring such activities as you have 
in mind, as are necessary to meet comfortably the needs of 
the student body, should be allowed. (From a small college 
for men.) 

* * * 

It is absolutely unfair to all parties concerned to misrepre- 
sent the cost of a college education, whether it be failure to 
mention the cost of laboratory fees or whether it be the 
evading of those “obligatory” requirements which are de- 
manded by the public sentiment of the student body. 

The college authorities should recognize their full respon- 
sibility each year, by analyzing the current changes in cost 
of living conditions and student-body obligations, so that 
they may carefully present the true cost of these important 
items of the average student in their new catalogue. The 
exact cost of “obligatory” extra-curricular activities should 
depend upon local conditions. As a former student council 


*Both of these are from same college. 
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president and football captain who had to work his way 
through the last two years of college, I can keenly appreciate 
the important financial problems of a college education, If 
the college authorities who have charge of the catalogue 
would meet with representatives of the student body each 
year, they would get a more up-to-date view of the current 
“obligatory” demands on the average student. There would 
be far fewer disillusioned college freshmen if they were 
given the true perspective of the financial demands, as well as 
a more complete description of the extra-curricular activities 
in the catalogue. Which activities are unnecessary or un- 
thrifty can be best determined by the authorities of the col- 
lege after giving the students’ opinion thoughtful and due 
consideration. 

“Expensive” extra-curricular activities have no place in a 
college unless that college caters to the wealthy class for the 
majority of their students. Even were this the case, the 
wealthy students would be denied the privilege of learning 
and practicing self-restraint, and also how to enjoy life 
abundantly on a restricted budget. Character can best be 
developed where wealth does not ‘predominate. (From a 
distinguished small college for men.) 


Wuat Heaps or CoLLteces THINK 


In the letters to college heads, no list of questions 
was given, but these authorities were asked to let us 
have their thinking on the general subject as to the 
extra non-scheduled costs for university students. 
The responses, as you will see from the quotations 
below, were all cordial; interested, and emphatic, but 
to some extent varied. In one case we are able to 
give the thinking of an alumnus ‘and a president of 
the same college (see * before each). 


“Your letter in reference to the expenses incurred by col- 
lege students touched upon a very important and, at the 
same time, a very difficult problem. I have a feeling that the 
heart of the problem lies in the fact that our student bodies 
are composed of boys or girls who come from homes of 
such varying economic standing. What would be economy 
for the son of a millionaire would be the wildest extravagance 
for the son of a home missionary with a small salary. 

Now, we do try to list in our catalogue all necessary 
expenses, including student activities and athletics. A student, 
by careful economy, can live within the estimate we give in 
the catalogue. Yet, at least half of our students spend more 
than is necessary. My observation leads me to believe that 
the largest part of the extra and unnecessary expenses are 
incurred by social activities, amusements, and personal habits. 
The social life is most expensive of all. There are the 
fraternities. They cost far too much. Boys with plenty of 
money set the standards. They do not understand how 
little money some boys have. I think fraternities have dis- 
tinct values for cultivating the social side of a student's life 
and for making valuable friendships. Nevertheless, students: 
should look upon them as luxuries and not as necessities. 
We do our best to educate our students along these lines. 
I think that they need a little more education along these 
lines at home. Parents who do not teach their children econ- 
omy at home need not wonder if they do not practice it at 
college. One trouble is that many parents hate to let their 
children know that they are hard-pressed financially. That 
being true, I am persuaded that many college students spend 
money with a free hand without even dreaming of the 
sacrifices parents are making to keep them in college. One 
trouble is that there are many of these students who have 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


had little or no training at home in regard to the use of 
money. The training should begin at home and begin early, 
and then this training should be continued in college. 

As intimated at the beginning, this is a great big problem. 
Iris even larger than it looks on the surface. It goes right 
down to the fundamentals of a boy’s character. (From an 
outstanding Church college for men.) 

* 7” * 


Our catalogue (a state university ) lists a statement as to 
college fees. These are really inclusive. The fraternity fees, 
of course, have nothing to do with the college expenses, for 
students voluntarily take on membership. Our extra-curric- 
ular activities cost so little I do not see how anyone could 
be embarrassed by meeting these. The expenses for pleasure 
are such as the student would incur at home. Attendance at 
dances or, membership in cotillion clubs, is, of course, en- 
tirely at a student's pleasure. 

I quite understand that young people suffer if debarred 
from pleasures in which the majority of their fellows are 
participating, but my firm belief is that at this particular 
college one may be self-respecting and go so little beyond 
the catalogue statements as to fees that no parent could make 
complaint. 

* * *” 

In my opinion parents are quite correct in feeling that 
some colleges are guilty of a species of deception in their 
catalogue statements of expenses. Certainly I know of a 
considerable number of examples. Our catalogue makes a 
definite statement, giving actual living and tuition expenses, 
but includes no mention of athletics, fraternities, etc. The 
catalogue does, however, carry this statement: In making an 
estimate of cost for the session, the student should take into 
consideration other expenses which are not paid at the treas- 
urer’s office, such as books, laundry, and personal incidentals. 

I believe that a college catalogue is a contract with students 
entering that session. This contract should be clear and 
honestly stated. (Men’s college of a large university.) 

* * * 

On our campus (woman’s college of a large university), 
there are students every year who are not able to pay the 
budget fee, who cannot pay for extra-curricular activities, 
who bring their lunches from home, and have as extras only 
their carfare. They are not looked down upon, they can be 
perfectly comfortable, and the only feeling that I have ever 
seen exhibited concerning any of these students was when 
a girl who had pleaded inability to pay for any of these 
things was known to have spent considerable money in the 
tea room and for movies. +I think that students are very 
apt to tell their parents that things are demanded when they 
want to do these things themselves, and the more I see of 
parents the weaker I think they are with their children. 

The fraternity men spend considerable money, but very 
many of the very fine students do not join fraternities, and 
do not spend any more than they earn, and they do every- 
thing to earn money. I am perfectly willing to say that I 
think the democratic spirit of our universitiy is rather un- 
usual, but I feel that in any institution a student does not 
lose caste because of inability to spend money. +We are deal- 
ing, as you well know, with a very spoiled generation, and 
they use every means in their power to get out of their 
parents what they desire, not realizing in many instances the 
sacrifices that their parents are making to send them to 
college, 

First of all, I think catalogues ought to be thoroughly 
honest in stating to parents the cost of the education of 


_ 


tParents—Attention! 
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students in these institutions. I do not believe it is fair or 
good business practice to have a lot of expenses arise that 
the student or his parents are not aware of when the individ- 
ual student registers in college; certainly, the amount of these 
expenses should be very small. 

I think also that students ought to be taught thrift while 
in college, not for later life but for the life itself while they 
are in college. These four years are just as important as any 
four years and they should live these four years with just as 
good standards as they should live any four years of their 
lives. We are getting away from the idea of educating 
people for the future. We educate people for the present 
and the future will take of itself. (State college.) 

I think the criticism that is directed at many colleges be- 
cause of fees and other expenses that are not made known 
at the time of entrance or listed in the catalogue is a just 
criticism. I am strongly of the opinion that the student 
activities fee is justified, provided its existence is published in 
the catalogue and made known to the student before he 
enters college. By means of this fee every student becomes 
entitled to the most important of the college functions with- 
out further charge, and every student is, therefore on the 
same plane as every other student so far as these functions 
are concerned. This makes for democracy, a spirit of loyalty 
and co-operation and a sense of unity which are valuable 
assets. 

tIn your study of this situation, I think one important ele- 
ment will be the attitude of the parents to throw upon the 
college an altogether undue proportion of the expense of 
keeping their sons and daughters during the school year. I 
have had parents in my office whose general attitude is, 
“Here is my boy, now you take care of him”. This attitude 
is being fostered primarily by certain public institutions that 
charge no tuition at all, and many parents are not slow to 
feel that all colleges owe free education to their children. 
I, of course, don’t believe in free college education that on 
the whole trains young men and young women to have 
superior opportunities in life. They ought to be willing to 
pay a reasonable part of the cost of what they get. The 
idea of getting something fer nothing is the fundamental vice 
in American life today, and too many colleges are catering 
to that attitude. (From a very well-known small college.) 


Wuat Bic Business Says 


Much to our surprise, as this investigation pro- 
ceeded it developed that one of our largest mail order 
houses issues a college scholarship catalogue offering 
“An opportunity for ambitious students who wish 
to go to college”. From that catalogue we quote a 
paragraph found under the head, “Approximate 
Costs in Colleges and Universities”: — 


The Minimum Cost Per Year is an estimate of the lowest 
possible expense for one year’s attendance of 36 weeks. The 
Average Cost Per Year is a more liberal figure, including ad- 
ditional tuition for more expensive courses, better living 
quarters, etc. (Is generally $100 additional as here esti- 
mated. A. B. B.) The personal expense items of clothes, 
travel, entertainment, off-campus, etc., have not been in- 
cluded in the great majority of these figures submitted by the 
respective schools. These costs vary so greatly with the in- 
dividual that they must be a matter for individual esti- 
mate. These personal costs should be estimated by you and 
added to the scholarship you select. 


(Continued on page 441) 











Thirty Years of Service 


By Garvanp H. Lanc* 


HILE the State of Texas is celebrating its 

Centennial and the Southern Presbyterian 

Church her seventy-five year Jubilee, West- 
minster Presbyterian Encampment, located in the 
“heart of the Texas hills,” at the city limits of Kerr- 
ville, is celebrating thirty years of service to the 
Church. 

Tents, which in earlier days were lined near the 
banks of the Guadalupe River, have been replaced 
by about one hundred modern cottages, a spacious 
dining hall seating five hundred, a tabernacle, 
woman’s building, and the young people’s building, 
known as Westminster Hall. 

Typical Western camp life has been succeeded by 
all modern conveniences. Electricity, gas, prompt 
service from Kerrville business firms, in short, all 
factors which render city life pleasurable, are avail- 
able at the camp. But the natural beauty of West- 
minster and its surrounding country is still as it was— 
streams too clear for privacy of fish—hills not too 
high to discourage hiking for city-pampered peo- 
ple—absent-minded little roads through the trees— 
cool summer days and cooler nights. 

The scenic attraction of the spot and its recrea- 
tional opportunities, enhanced by an atmosphere of 
fellowship and worship, have led to the saying, 
“They all come back to Westminster—those who 
have attended its conferences and enjoyed its fel- 
lowship.” And this year the “Old Guard” will re- 
view its history of former inspirations and good 
times, while Texans celebrate the history of their 
state. 

In conjunction with the Centennial, perhaps it 
would be interesting to review the progress of West- 
minster, which was founded in 1906 under the leader- 


*Mr. Lang is manager of Westminster Encampment, Kerrville, 
Texas. 


ship of Rev. H. W. Hoon as first manager. Reverend 
Mr. Hoon was succeeded in later years by H. S. 
Anderson, J. J. Delaney, and C. P. Owen. For the 
past ten years, Elder Garland H. Lang has been full- 
time manager, and individual and camp improve- 
ments during this period have totaled approxi- 
mately $50,000. Upward of one hundred cottages 
are on the grounds. About one-half of these cottages 
are owned by individuals, and the remainder, avail- 
able for use throughout the year, are owned by the 
encampment. Although the land was a gift of Cap- 
tain Charles Schreiner and the citizens of Kerrville, 
the camp was started in debt. Even during depres- 
sion years, however, this debt was reduced, and plans 
have been made to liquidate the entire indebtedness 
by the summer of 1937. 


The encampment adjoins the 142-acre campus of 
Schreiner Institute, and, as attendance at the Young 
People’s Conferences varies between six and seven 
hundred each year, the six Schreiner dormitories, 
auditorium, classrooms, gymnasium, tennis courts, 
and athletic field are utilized in lodging and entertain- 
ing delegates to the largest Young People’s Con- 
ference in the Southern Presbyterian Assembly. Dr. 
Lawrence Wharton and Dr. B. K. Tenney, assisted 
by J. G. Whitten, are directors of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Conference. 

Under leadership of Dr. T. W. Currie, President 
of Austin Theological Seminary, a very fine program 
of conferences has been arranged for the summer of 
1936. Beginning with the Young People’s Con- 
ference, from June g to 18, the program includes the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Training School from June 18 
to 26, the Texas Presbyterian College Reunion from 
July 2 to 6, the Intermediate Conference of Western 
Texas Presbytery from July 13 to 18, and the Bible 
Conference from July 26 to August 7. 





Family Prayers 


From the Viewpoint of Youth 


(>: of the first things I remember is sitting 
around the table after supper listening breath- 
lessly to the story of David’s escape from 
Jerusalem. I was so excited I hardly heard a word 
father said as we knelt and he led us in prayer. 

At one time I thought that everyone had some 
such memory to look back upon. Now I know that 
every young person has not had my experience of 
“family prayers.” Most young people today seem 


to consider the family altar as extinct as the dinosaur, 
or as boring as a classroom lecture. This is a sad 
state of affairs. It is really up to us young people 
to help put family altars back into every home, and 
to help pack them so full of interest and help that 
they will be the high lights of every day in family 
life. Perhaps telling how my parents have worked 
things out will give suggestions to someone else. 

In the first place, we are fortunate in that father 
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understands children so well. He knows that 
wiggly, giggly little children hate to sit still and 
listen to long words and names that are so much 
Greek to them. So prayers at night have always 
consisted of Bible stories. We begin at the beginning 
and tell through—Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the whole shining host of them. This is 
Bible study in one of it best and most easily digestible 
forms. 

Sometimes mother tells the story; and occasionally, 
when it is a well-known one like Joseph, David, or 
Daniel, it falls to the lot of one of the children. Woe 
be unto him if he forgets, or if the facts are twisted, 
for he has seven eager critics! Sometimes, too, if 
we are very sleepy, the story takes the form of a 
“guess story,” with all the names left out for us to 
supply. This is the treat of all treats—and it is 
appreciated more because it comes so seldom. We 
have an aunt, a very wonderful person, a missionary 
to China. It is tradition that, during her visits to us, 
she shall tell us Bible stories in Chinese with suitable 
gestures. We hang breathlessly on every expres- 
sion, and the one who finally discovers the identity 
of the characters has something to brag about for 
days. 

Of course every family couldn’t duplicate this 
experience, but I believe the practice of telling Bible 
narrative in consecutive stories is excellent. It is a 
help to us when we are called on to fill in or to sub- 
stitute in Sunday school when the lesson is about one 
of the more abscure Bible events or characters—like 
Achan, Adonijah, or the Rechabites. At least we 
know the story, and that is a mighty good beginning. 
Sunday school is not comparable to it, because half 
an hour on Sunday is so meager when a book with 
the scope of the Bible is concerned. 

This is prayers at night, and it always ends, of 
course, with prayer. “Prayers” at our house are 
really prayers. I have been made to feel this from 
early childhood. This night service is more of a 
Bible study than a devotional, but in the morning we 
have our devotional reading. This is usually in the 
New Testament, and most frequently in the Gospels. 
I am really sorry that we have not read more in the 
prophets, Psalms, and Epistles, for I have had to dis- 
cover them for myself. Perhaps that is fortunate, 
anyway. 

Sometimes father reads, sometimes mother, some- 
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times one of the children—we often take turn about. 
This morning service is closed with prayer, too, and 
there is nothing like it to send us off to school. When 
we were small, father usually led in prayer. He 
believes in the father being the “priest of the house- 
hold,” and it has made religion seem a virile, 
courageous thing to us. Mother leads the prayer 
when he is not present. It means a great deal to 
growing boys and girls to have heard both parents 
offer prayers. Now that some of us are older, we 
are often called on. Occasionally all of us pray short 
prayers, beginning with the youngest and going to 
the oldest. That circle of prayer is the strongest 
link around our family that can be made. We 
always kneel. 

Sunday afternoon we have a special sort of family 
prayer. We read several chapters, taking turns 
reading verses. We read straight through the Bible. 
When we have finished it once, we start on our way 
again. We date things in our family from the time 
when we finished it, or when we will. Then we 
each choose a favorite song, and though we can’t 
sing very well, this is a very precious part of family 
prayers to all of us. 

Then, and I admit we used to groan over this, 
we would say the Shorter Catechism. However, it is 
unexpectedly useful at times. For instance, father 
having seen Charles inadvertently take some cookies, 
said, with an intent for punishment, “Charles, what 
is the eighth commandment?” The reply came, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” but “no mere man since the 
fall has been able perfectly to keep the command- 
ments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, 
word, and deed!” Father having a sense of humor, 
the culprit went unpunished. 

Sometimes, as a climax, a play is given; and all of 
us have been Daniels, and Ruths, and Samaritans, as 
well as lions and donkeys. 

These reminiscences may give some suggestions 
as to how family prayers or family altars may be- 
come real family occasions in our home. They 
should always be such, and I think it is, in great meas- 
ure, up to us young people to help put real interest 
and practical help into them. If our homes do not 
have them, we must help our parents begin, and if 
they do, we must help make them mean more to all 
the members of the home. 


Reprinted by permission from Onward. 
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Reaching the People 


By Henry W. McLavucutin* 


T the national conference on the Rural Church 
held in Washington, D. C., last January, many 
phases of the Country Church work were dis- 

cussed. The information service published by the 
Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
recently published the report of the findings of this 
conference. One subject receiving considerable at- 
tention in the conference was, “Reaching the Peo- 
ple.” The following are some of the extracts from 
the findings on that subject: 


We would emphasize the primary responsibility of the 
church to bring within its fellowship and the scope of its 
ministry all the people of the community. Statistics and 
common observation both warn us that it is precisely in this 
regard that the church is conspicuously failing. Surveys 
indicate that the proportion of the rural population enrolled 
in the resident membership of the churches varies widely, 
that many communities and settlements are without churches, 
that in many others the church has declined below the point 
of its effectiveness and that in most communities there are 
elements which appear not to be a part of the attentive con- 
cern of the church. 

* * * 

There has been a tendency, the result of economic pres- 
sure rather than of settled policy, increasingly to center 
religious ministry in villages. The significant problem here 
is to discover the best way in each community to bring the 
population both of the center and of the adjacent open 
country area within the scope of a unified program of re- 
ligious work, at the same time extending the ministry of the 
church to reach all contiguous unserved neighborhoods. 

There are various ways in which this objective can be 
carried forward. One of these is the larger parish plan. 

* — * 

In many situations a village church, if it will definitely 
undertake to cultivate the entire contiguous rural area and 
will eliminate from its thinking any line of cleavage between 
the village population and the country population, may pro- 
vide a satisfactory ministry for the entire community. In 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D. D., is Director Country Church and 
Sunday School Extension of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


some instances, churches in larger towns or small cities have 
maintained a helpful relationship to centers of religious work 
in adjacent areas. 

In sections where there are large, well-defined rural neigh- 
borhoods, or where the village centers are widely separated, 
open country churches may be successfully maintained. So 
far as our experience to this time is concerned, such an open 
country parish at its best, with the full-time service of a 
resident pastor, gives probably the most satisfactory type of 
religious ministry. But in many parts of the country there 
is little, if any, chance to maintain such parishes on a satis- 
factory basis. 

Whatever method of organization may be employed, three 
things should be emphasized. The first is the importance 
of every church extending the range of its influence to 
eliminate all unserved areas. Few churches have a service 
range equivalent to that of a consolidated school. The 
second is the importance of every church intensifying its 
ministry so that there will be no overlooked groups, or 
unserved elements within its parish area. The very nature 
of our denominationalism makes it easy for individual 
churches to confine their attention to their own constitu- 
encies The third is the importance of looking at the re- 
ligious problem of a social area as a whole in order to get 
the proper interrelation and coéperation of the various groups 


and interests. 
+ * * 


I have one serious objection to our present pro- 
gram of Religious Education. We are not reaching 
enough people with it. Much of the spiritual destitu- 
tion among the rural people would be cured if we 
could get every one of our established churches to 
make a serious effort to take care of their own 
Judeas. Where it is not feasible to bring all of the 
people of the surrounding countryside to the main 
Sunday school, one or more outposts should be estab- 
lished and maintained. Free blanks for making a 
survey and also free literature for the first three 
months for new Sunday schools promoted by 
Presbyterian churches may be secured by writing to 
the Department of Country Church and Sunday 
School Extension, Eight North Sixth Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 





The Man’s Responsibility in His Home 


By J. E. Purceci* 


AY we think of the privilege and responsibility 
of men in the Christian religious education of 
their family, there are two or three things that 

come to mind immediately. 
One of the fundamental factors in the develop- 
ment of the Christian family is the attitude of the 


*Rev. J. E. Purcell, D. D., is Director Adult Education and Men’s 
Work. 


man who is its head. What is his attitude toward 
spiritual truth? toward the church? toward what 
is commonly understood as the means of grace? 
Does he believe that children and youth need con- 
tinuous guidance in their Christian life? Does he 
believe that God, throughout His entire revelation, 
has placed him as the spiritual leader in his family? 
Is there in the back of his mind the idea that the 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 
mother is to bear the major portion of the respon- 
ibility? If so, in his thinking he is running counter 
to the revelation of God. No good can come from 
this, and, until his attitude is changed, he is bound 
to be on the wrong track. ; . 

Another phase of this matter is the relationships 
of the home. A mother in a home may be a better 
educated person than the father. She may know 
more about actual teaching processes so far as the 
child and the young person are concerned, but this 
mother will be seriously handicapped unless she has 
the full coéperation of the father. Many women 
splendidly fitted for the spiritual training and de- 
velopment of their children have been hindered and 
have had their efforts come to naught because the 
father of the family failed to do his part. On the 
other hand, we should remember that it is the wife’s 
duty to give complete moral and spiritual support to 
her husband. There are cases where the man is more 
inclined to do his duty than the woman. We 
recognize that these cases are in the minority, but 
we should mention them in passing. 

In addition to his relationship to the mother, the 
father of the family has a relationship to the chil- 
dren as well as others who may be living in that 
particular family. Again the matter of attitude is of 
supreme importance. He may be working for some 
corporation and the hours of worship and service 
may be broken into, but nevertheless his attitude will 
have a tremendous influence. Is he willing to en- 
courage and take his part in a simple family worship 
service? Does he pray regularly for the members of 
the family? Is a simple blessing asked upon the food 
at each meal? While there are children in the home, 
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does he bring each individual consciously into the 
helpful presence of God? All of these things deter- 
mine right attitudes and make for happy relation- 
ships in the family. 

We have mentioned above that in the revelation 
of God He places man as the spiritual head and guide 
of the family. This does not in any sense of the 
word mean “dictatorship.” It means a sympathetic, 
thoughtful, prayerful guidance along with the help 
of the mother and the children of this family’s Chris- 
tian life. Bishop Brent has said that a leader is the 
first among companions. More and more we are 
coming to see that in developing the Christian life 
of the family we are a group of companions. The 
father is merely, according to God’s plan; the first 
great companion. The mother is not necessarily the 
second companion, but moves along on the same 
level with her husband. The two together may be 
thought of as almost one in their direction and 
leadership of the spiritual life of the family. 

It is well for us to remember that God holds a 
man responsible for his family, and this responsibility 
cannot be avoided. In time and eternity an avoided 
responsibility is bound to work for ill, both for the 
individual as well as for the group concerned. 

Deep down most men have a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of their families. They do not always: 
know how to fulfill their obligation to their families, 
however. Probably men are more timid about such 
things than women. The Church needs to train them 
more and more in what is known as the nurture of 
the Christian family, and men need to take time and 
thought in order that they may receive this training 
and development. 





The Parents’. Part in the Child’s Homework 


By Arua S. 


gee ee someone was heard to say that 
the church school did not require homework 
_ of children under twelve years of age. This 
misunderstanding must have been caused by the fact 
that most people think of homework in terms of pre- 
paring lessons for the next Sunday rather than prac- 
ticing lessons learned the previous Sunday. In the 
Children’s Division there are two types of home- 
work. The first type has to do with helping the 
child to practice during the week the lesson studied 
on Sunday, and the second has to do with preparing 
for the next Sunday’s lesson by study and research. 
It is for the younger children that the first type is 


stents 
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Miss Bowman is Associate Director Children’s Division. 
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especially designed, while older Primary children and 
Junior children are expected to follow in addition to 
this type the assignments given for study and 
research. 

Thoughtful leaders of children will agree that the 
religious development of children is affected by 
every experience a child has. Therefore, it cannot 
be confined to one brief period at the church. The 
everyday experiences of the children in the home 
provide the greatest opportunity for religious guid- 
ance. Even when the teaching situation in. the 
church school is ideal—that is, suitable equipment, a 
consecrated and well-trained teacher, and a small 
group of children—the home would still have the 
largest ‘part in the religious training of the child. 
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However, the church school, because of the oppor- 
tunity it offers the child by placing him in a group 
with other children of like interests, abilities, and 
needs gives children a wholesome incentive for 
religious growth. 

The coéperation of parents is especially needed 
in the task of helping the child with homework as- 
signed in the church school. This work for the 
young child is a continuation of the thought begun 
on Sunday and brought into the home on the child’s 
story leaflet. Through the use of this leaflet the 
parents have an opportunity to enrich and give 
deeper understanding of the truths discussed on Sun- 
day. In the child’s story leaflet there is a picture, 
story, and Bible verse. Some parents read and re- 
read the story and explain the Bible passage with a 
recognition of their child’s own need. This is doing 
much to make the Bible teaching of lasting influence 
to the child. 

In the leaflets for Nursery and Beginner children 
there are specific suggestions to help parents make 
the Sunday teaching carry over into the child’s 
everyday life. 

For instance, when the children on Sunday were 
introduced to the thought of “Listening and Talking 
to God,” the paper carried the following sugges- 
tion: 

GulpInc THE Prayer Lire or Your CHILp 
Guiding the prayer life of your child is much more than 
teaching him to say prayers. Often little children repeat 
words that are meaningless to them, or words that once 
had meaning but have lost it through too much repetition. 
The most genuine prayer is apt to be the spontaneous 
prayer that is a welling up of gratitude or some other 
natural emotion. Occasionally a form of prayer may be 
used, provided it is a form which expresses the child’s own 
thoughts and feelings. The same form should not be used 
often enough to cause “familiarity to breed contempt.” 
Dear Father, bless my friends today; 
Bless all the children while we play: 
Help us to be kind and good 
And always do the things we should. 


Again when the appreciation of the friendliness 
and helpfulness and power of Jesus was brought to 
the thought of the children, the section called 
“Home Responsibility Hints” carried the thought 
of Friendship with Jesus: 


I wonder if we adults are making the most of this friend- 
ship. As we said last week, our children will be greatly 
influenced by our friendships. Have we obeyed the call 
“Come ye after me”? 

I can imagine a little child in the home of Peter or 
Andrew putting his hand confidingly into the hand of 
Jesus—first, perhaps, because he was “Father’s friend,” and 
later because he himself knew and loved him. We stand 
to our children as interpreters of what is meant by friend- 
ship with Jesus. If we truly follow him it will be an easy 
matter to hold the hands of our little ones as we follow, 
and to place their hands in his hand, and to guide their 
feet to follow in his foosteps. 








July, 1936 


On another Sunday, when the story “Jesus Feed- 
ing Hungry People” was used, the leaflet brought 
out the thought of Jesus using children to help. The 
following is part of the suggestions printed for par- 
ents: 

Something truly beautiful in service may grow out of 
the efforts of even little children when the service is ren- 
dered out of friendship for Jesus. The child is weak, but 
a child with God is strong. And it is our duty to guide 
these, our children, into channels of childlike Christian 
service. 

All children need help in developing Christian 
conduct, so, during the time when special emphasis 
was given to the unit “Pleasing God, Our Father,” 
there were subjects in the child’s leaflet under such 
titles as: “Helping Chrildren to Be Truthful,” 
“Helping Children to Be Obedient,” “Helping a 
Child Feel ‘I am Sorry’,” and in the leaflet which 
carries “Providing Opportunities for Helping” there 
appears the following: 

It is important that we remember that one of the major 
laws of learning is that of “practice.” 

It is not always easy for parents to provide opportuni- 
ties for the practice of helpfulness on the part of their 
little children. It is so much easier for an adult to do the 
needed thing than it is to wait until little bungling fingers 
or stumbling feet have attempted it. But we must remem- 
ber that we are training for life and not for a day or a 
week, and so we must be patient. 

This does not mean that we shall assign to little children 
the tasks that rightly belong only to adults, but often 


children can “help” an adult with a task. 
ie e 8 


There are tasks that a child should be encouraged to 
accomplish alone, such as running errands, dressing and 
undressing himself, and picking up toys. Let him under- 
stand that he is helping by doing these things, and lead 
him to realize that God is pleased when a child “helps.” 

Let us assist our children in learning to be helpful by 
giving them opportunities for practicing helpfulness. 

If your child isin the Nursery Department, you 
will want to read the suggestions given in the leaflet 
Nursery Stories. These suggestions are to help par- 
ents plan activities in the home which are suitable 
for guiding the child into right attitudes and con- 
duct. 

Giving your child a chance to put into practice in 
his everyday life Christian teaching will build a 
foundation which cannot be shaken. 

The second type of homework applies to the child 
who is old enough to read. The need for parents’ 
coéperation is again sought. However, their guid- 
ance takes the form now of stimulating the child to 
study for himself the subjects assigned. The older 
Primary child can read from his own leaflet the Bi- 
ble story. Even though the verse to remember has 
been discussed on Sunday, it would be well for par- 
ents to take the responsibility of explaining it and 
making it even more meaningful to the child in the 
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home. It is in the home that repetition of memory 
assages Will bring the best results, for it is in the 
home that memory work can be made to live and so 
need not become monotonous drill. 

From time to time the child’s leaflet gives some 
definite assignments related to the study begun on 
Sunday. Parents can help their child to remember 
some of the things he is told to do. For instance, 
when the unit “Boys and Girls in Mexico” is being 
studied, the Primary child is given the following 
assignment: “Make a list of some of the work that 
our Church is doing in Mexico. Where does the 
money come from to help carry on this work?” At 
another time, after the Primary children have dis- 
cussed on Sunday “Jesus Brings Happiness on God’s 
Day,” the pupil's leaflet gives this assignment: “Will 
you make a list of things you can do on God’s day 
which will make you and others happy?” Some- 
times the assignment is to think of things the child 
can do during the week to help some one who is in 
need. Then often there is a story to write describ- 
ing a person who follows Jesus’ example of living. 
Recently the Primary children studied on Sunday a 
unit “What Children Can Do at Home.” It was 
during this study that the child’s paper carried defi- 
nite suggestions for Family Worship. Under the 
title “Thinking about God in My Home and with 
My Family,” some carefully planned services were 
printed. One of the services is as follows: 


THINKING ABOUT GOD: 
(In my home and with my family.) 


Nore:—Talk this over with Mother. Perhaps she will 
be able to help you arrange a time when all the family can 
meet together to think about God. 

To Be READ FROM THE BIBLE BY FATHER OR MOTHER: 

“A Man Who Thought of Others.” (Genesis 13:5-12.) 

To Be ANSWERED wiTH BIBLE VERSES FROM MEmMorY— 
BY YOu: 

How does God want us to share with each other? 

What does God want us to share? 

(You ask the question and then give the answer. If you 


do not know the answer, read again the “Verses to Re- 
member.”) 


PRAYER: 

Write a prayer to be used at family worship. Include 
the things for which you need help to make your home 
even happier than it is now. 

PRAYER-SONG: 
Let all members of the family sing together the follow- 


ke prayer-song. You can lead it because you already 
now it. 


“Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good; 

In all we do in work or play 

'o grow more loving every day.” 


With Junior children more specific study on the 
part of the child is expected. Much of his home- 
work grows out of the group study in the Sunday 
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session. The Junior Bible Lessons, a work and study 
book, is used in addition to the children’s Bibles. The 
boys and girls are guided into a purposeful Bible 
study by sending them to read a passage to find 
out something definite. The following are a few 
assignments which were printed in Junior Bible Les- 
sons to illustrate this method of purposeful Bible 
study: 

Read in your Bible Deuteronomy 6:4-9, and then tell why 
almost every Jewish family placed a mezuzah on the door- 
post of its home. See if you can find in these same verses 
a reason why good Jews kept the family hour each day. 

If you will read Matthew 26:57-67 you may see what 
took place when Jesus had been brought before the coun- 
cil of priests and scribes and elders in Jerusalem. 

In Matthew 27:1-26 you may read how they finally tried 


Jesus before Pilate and condemned him, the Son of God, 
to death. 


An example of homework for Juniors which grew 
out of their study on Sunday is illustrated in the as- 
signments made after the children had had the les- 
son “When Jesus Was a Guest.” The following ap- 
peared in Junior Bible Lessons under the heading 
“Something to Do”: 

Make a list of things you would do if you knew that 
Jesus was coming in person to visit in your home. Keep 
the list where you can check the things you find that you 
do regularly. 

Watch for chances to do for others things you would 
like to do for Jesus if he were in your home in person. 

Read the story in Luke 19:1-10. Find out what took 
place in the Jericho home that Jesus visited. 


Parents need to encourage Juniors to thoughtful 
and careful study of the assignments made in the 
pupil’s quarterly. Out of this individual purposeful 
study should grow better Christian conduct. 

From time to time definite homework in the form 
of memory work is expected of Juniors as well as. 
the other children’s groups. The parents can do. 
much in stimulating boys and girls in their memory- 
work home assignments. The memory work as- 
signed in motivated and related to the subject being 
studied on Sunday, but the parents can do more than 
anyone else in making this an enjoyable and profit- 
able task. The suggested passages of Scripture and 
hymns for memorization can be used in the family, 
worship. The assigned questions in the catechism: 
can be explained and related to the boys’ and girls’ 
everyday experiences so that the Juniors will find 
pleasure in thinking through and remembering the 
doctrines described. 

If you want your child to store up in his mind and 
heart some of the great truths of the Scripture and 
the doctrines of our Church, the home provides the 
best place for making it meaningful and vital in your 
child’s life. 


(Continued on page 393) 
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The Land of Sky 


Today I went walking with the mountains by my side. 

We strode along together with a long and easy stride. 

We clambered through the valleys and rode the rolling hills, 
In search of far horizons where the golden sunset spills. 


Today I went walking with the mountains for my mate— 
The high, majestic mountains that step along in state, 
The little near-by hills that follow in their train 

And call for me to linger, and bid me come again. 


Today I went walking with the mountains, hand in hand. 
We neither spoke a word but each could understand. 
We talked of ancient things, my mountains and I, 

As we walked along together up in the Land of Sky. 


—Epwin Oscoop GRoveER 
Asheville, N.C. 





Black Diamonds 


By Juvia Lake SKINNER KELLERSBERGER* 


INCE the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States is centering her thought, during this 

memorable year of our Lord, nineteen hundred 
thirty-six, upon the great Diamond Jubilee, right- 
fully rejoicing in the magnificent achievements of 
the past seventy-five years, 

And since the General Assembly of this great 
body of Christian forces has recently met again in 
the historic church where the first missionary so- 
ciety was formed which authorized the founding of 
the “American Presbyterian Congo Mission,” 

And since the members of the aforesaid mission 
are all mining for diamonds in Central Africa, black 
diamonds for God, 

It seems appropriate that part of the energies and 
spiritual forces of this great Diamond Jubilee Year 
should be spent in exploring the depth and the mag- 
nitude of spiritual diamond mines in Central Africa. 
With spiritual discernment we should dig deep, and, 
with dedicated lives, we should mine many, with 
consecrated wealth we should cut and polish until 
black diamonds are glittering for God in the darkest 
spot left in the world today. Let us make this, not 
only a white diamond jubilee, but a black diamond 
jubilee, as well. 


*Mrs. Eugene R. Kellersberger, American Presbyterian Congo 
Mission, Bibanga, Congo Belge, Central Africa. 


I look from my front veranda on a hill three thou- 
sand feet above the sea, upon a lovely landscape of 
hills and valleys, rivers and palm trees. With binocu- 
lar glasses I can see one of the greatest diamond mines 
in the world, sixty miles away. I had been in the 
Congo only a few weeks when two diamond-min- 
ing engineers arrived with a trunk filled with jewels 
and asked to spend the night in our home. They 
feared lions along the path at night, and did not wish 
to take the risk with their precious treasures. | sat 
upon the trunk, to make sure that it was real, and 
determined to visit the place from which those 
jewels came at my earliest opportunity. Soon after- 
ward, I was invited to spend the week end at the 
mines with an American engineer and his wife. It 
was the chance for which I sought, and, with pencil 
and paper near by, I made good use of those few 
precious days, for very soon afterward the mines 
were closed to all white visitors. 

This Philadelphian was proud of the privilege of 
being a mining engineer in Central Africa. The wife 
was proud of her husband that he was a diamond 
expert, for years of training and experience were 
necessary to hold such a responsible position. Mil- 
lions of dollars must be expended in developing the 
company; tons of earth must be excavated to dis- 
cover a handful of precious gems to sparkle on my 
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joman's Work 


lady's finger, or to cut fine commercial glass. Thou- 
sands of black men were working from dawn to 
dusk to discover “the white man’s stone,” which, if 
cast into the fire would turn to ashes. 1, too, am a 
mining engineer. I am mining for black diamonds in 
Central Africa, the rarest and the most valuable 
sones of all. I am mining for jewels that do not 
turn to carbon, and I am proud of my high and 
holy calling. If the same importance were put upon 
mining black diamonds for God as is put upon min- 
ing white diamonds for gain, the history of Prot- 
estant missions in Central Africa would be a differ- 
ent story. Christian people would put their wealth 
into this greatest of world enterprises and thousands, 
instead of hundreds, of laborers, would be mining the 
soil, seeking for eternal treasures. 

I returned to my station with a handful of dia- 
mond dust, small black garnets of no commercial 
value, but they show the presence of the real jewels. 
They are known as “satellites,” for they follow the 
diamond, and, when seen along the river bank, the 
prospector knows that beneath the soil is that which 
he is seeking. Before I could speak the language of 
my African friends, hundreds of small, black satel- 
lites followed me around, little shiny bodies, dressed 
only in sunshine and the black woolly caps which the 
kind Heavenly Father made to grow upon their 
heads to protect them from the heat of the tropical 
sun. I could speak only the language of a smile, but 
as I looked into their dark eyes and clasped their 
warm, brown hands in mine, I knew that they 
showed the presence of the real jewels, and that my 
job was to dig deep and to mine carefully these 
precious gems. 

A two-hundred-and-thirty carat commercial dia- 
mond, the size of an egg, was picked up by a native 
workman. Not realizing its value, he handed it 
carelessly to a white employee. That stone alone 
was worth a year of labor and expenditure in the 
mines. I know a frail little woman, whose health is 
broken by having lived in the tropics and who can- 
not return to her Congo home, but while she was 
prospecting for God in that far country she discov- 
ered a diamond-in-the-rough along the pathway. Be- 
ing one of God’s expert engineers, she worked, and 
prayed, and polished until the black diamond that 
she discovered is now known as the “Kagawa of 
Congo.” Single-handed he has won five thousand 
souls to Christ. He speaks four languages, has his 
own native orchestra, and each week leads a service 
in the yard of his home where thousands hear, for 
the first time, of the Great Engineer of the souls of 
men. 

A twenty-carat jewel was discovered, no mean 
find that! It was fondled and handled and examined 
under magnifying glasses and shown on exhibit! I 


talked to a twenty-carat black diamond. She was in 
rags. Her feet were torn and bleeding from much 
travel. She, Sudila, an ex-slave woman, had just re- 
turned from a three-hundred-mile evangelistic trip, 
taken on her own responsibility. With no salary, no 
food, no change of clothing, only a small parcel in 
her hand, she set out to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to villages where no representative 
ot His had ever been before. Where blood had been 
shed in a village of revelry and riot, she erected a 
crude cross and, standing by it, preached to her own 
of the Prospector who came into the world to seek 
for gems, and who gave His life that they might be 
found. As I stood in Sudila’s presence, I felt un- 
worthy, for I knew that her life would shine as a far 
rarer jewel in Heaven than many of ours who knew 
more about engineering but who mined less. 

A two-million-carat crop a year and the output re- 
stricted that the price might remain high! In God’s 
scales we have two million carats of carbon on one 
side, and on the other—a half million souls mined 
for God in fifty years of Protestant mission work 
in the Belgian Congo; 895 Christian engineers rep- 
resenting twelve nationalities; 10,000 schools where 
mining for souls is taught out of the greatest Engi- 
neering Text Book in the world; 800 mining camps 
(mission stations) where active excavations are bein 
constantly made by trained experts, and Christian 
hospitals, where in one year’s time a million consul- 
tations are held. Which side of the scale is the 
greater? 

Each separate diamond is known, recorded, and 
guarded, and is sometimes stolen. The following in- 
teresting story was told to me by my Philadelphia 
friend: Diamonds were disappearing and the thief 
could not be located. A detective agency was noti- 
fied in Brussels and a young employees was desig- 
nated to visit the Congo mines and to discover the 
trouble. The night before sailing he entered a res- 
taurant in Brussels. A young waitress served him, 
wearing upon her finger a rare jewel. Realizing that 
it was a true gem, and that a girl in her social posi- 
tion could not usually afford so rare a stone, he be- 
came very friendly, and caused her, unwittingly, to 
divulge the location of her lover in Central Africa 
who had sent the engagement diamond to her. Tak- 
ing ship the next day, he went straight to the mines, 
got acquainted with his suspect, and in a few weeks 
made him confess that the missing diamonds were 
hidden in the lining of his victrola. He was arrested 
and made to pay the penalty for his dishonesty. 

Commercial detective agencies put many Chris- 
tians to shame. They think nothing of sending their 
representatives thousands of miles to locate only a 
few stones, and yet thousands of black diamonds are 
being stolen from God each year and we do nothing 
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about it. Modern civilization, with its manifold 
temptations, is snatching them out of our hands with 
amazing speed and in incredible numbers. Great 
international tobacco companies are seeking to put 
a cigarette in the mouth of every man, woman, and 
child in Central Africa. Cheap packages are given 
free in many native bush markets in order to develop 
a taste for their consumption. As a result, the meager 
francs that should be spent on covering the naked- 
ness of black babies, or for satisfying the hunger 
of starved little bodies, is now being spent on cheap 
smokes. I’ve never heard of a single beer distillery 
or tobacco company building a hospital, or a single 
school, or house of worship in that needy land. They 
are greedy for gain. Are we greedy for God? The 
slogan of Christian forces should be: “Jesus Christ 
in the Heart of every man, woman, and child in 
Central Africa.” 


I walked into a native store and saw, lining the 
upper walls, bottle after bottle of imported wine, 
with a picture of a weeping Christ upon every label. 
The name of the wine, translated, was “the Tears of 
Christ.” The only picture that many of the chil- 
dren whom He created will ever see of Him is on 
a wine bottle, the contents of which were purposely 
distilled to make devils out of the very men for 
whom He died. Yes, Jesus Christ is weeping today 
over the needy continent of Africa. There are na- 
tive beer gardens and dance halls in big cities, where 
black men and women, in rented evening suits, or 
more deadly still, in fancy costumes and cheap jew- 
elry given to them by some white man at the cost of 
his soul and theirs, dance the night away in revelry. 
Many thieves to steal our soul-diamonds from us 
and so few, so very few, who seemingly care about 
it! 

Diamonds must be cut to be of value. I held a 
double handful of stones and watched them glide 
through my fingers, but, unless I had been told that 
they were of value, I might carelessly have dropped 
them, thinking they were glass. Cutting made the 
difference in their shine! Characters, too, must be 
cut to be of value. Sharp edges must be trimmed 
and many new sides to our character must be pol- 
ished. If we suffered more for Christ we would 
shine more for Him. That is why black diamonds 
are shining so brightly for God in their dark land. 
It is because they are being crushed, and ground and 
shaped after His pattern. She was the fourth wife, 
and the youngest, of a murderer. During his absence 
to collect taxes for the king, she became a Christian 
and learned to read. Upon his return he forbade her 
entering the door of the mission, on pain of being 
beaten with a hippopotamus-hide whip, and then 
having her body seared with a hot iron. She walked 
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into the church at dawn the next morning, knowing 
that he would be waiting for her at the door when 
the services were over. He was, and he did just as he 
said he would. He lashed her until she was uncon- 
scious, and, as she lay at his feet, he burned her body 
in four places. For months she lay on her mat in 
her small hut. A Christian lad in the village wrote 
her a letter of sympathy, and, because he could not 
read, her husband accused her of learning that she 
might receive love letters from other men. Instead 
of reviling him, she replied: “TI will teach you how 
to read for yourself, then you will understand this 
note from a Christian friend.” There was only One 
Book, and one verse that she really knew. She spelled 
the “Little Gospel,” John 3:16, in her language, 
teaching him letter by letter, word by word, line 
upon line, until it was not only burned into his brain 
but into his heart as well. Through the power of 
this matchless verse, he became a true Christian. Giv- 
ing his other wives in legitimate marriage, he kepr 
the youngest one, and together they entered a Chris- 
tian school. Though a middle-aged man at the time, 
he finished the theological seminary and is today 
preaching the gospel of God in villages where he 
had previously killed some of the inhabitants. Chris- 
tian missions need no apology in Central Africa. We 
behold ample proof each day of apostolic power to 
change a cannibal into a Christian and a murderer 
into a saint. Real diamonds must be washed over 
and over to cleanse them from centuries of earthly 
clay. When examined under water they shine more 
clearly, and their value can be more easily detected, 
so the Baptism of the Holy Spirit has the old power 
to cleanse a defiled life and to make it a shining jewel 
in an eternal crown. 

In the Kimberly diamond. mines it was noticeable 
that the Kaffirs discovered more diamonds than the 
white men. A superintendent inquired why this was 
so, and received the following reply from a burly 
native: “You white men are afraid of the dirt. We 
black men get down on our knees.” ‘That is the 
secret! We must get down on our knees if we are 
to discover jewels for God. Our lives must have 
power, in secret, before God, before they can have 
influence, in public, before men. It is costly to hunt 
diamonds. It is spiritually costly to advance on one’s 
knees. It is much easier to go forward with a sword 
and a stave. At the time of this writing, Ethiopia is 
on the front page of the daily papers because there 
is fighting in the trenches. Long before Italy, with 
her squadron of airplanes, made war on “the Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah,” Christian missionaries were 
fighting a far greater battle in Africa against the 
principalities and powers of the air, against spiritual 
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Birthday Offering to Golden Castle College, 
Nagoya, Japan 


By Rosa Grssins, Treasurer 


HE gifts for Golden Castle College, the Birth- 
day Objective for 1935, have reached the sum 
of $41,935.95. After deduction of the small 
amount for promotion expenses, this fund has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Edwin F. Willis, ‘Treas- 
urer of the Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and forwarded by him to Japan. ; 
Deep appreciation has been expressed from time 
to time during the past year by the members of the 
Japan Mission and by officials connected with the 
college. Those who so generously contributed to 
this Birthday Objective will be glad to have the 
latest information as contained in a letter from Miss 
Margaret Archibald, one of the loved missionary 
teachers at the college, who helped so much in the 
preparation for the Birthday promotion while on 
furlough in this country. She writes as follows: 

Can you imagine anything to be more complete than 
my being with you friends as you gave the Birthday money 
for Golden Castle College, to have seen the interest and 
the work and to have heard the prayers; and then coming 
here just as it was received and as the plans were being 
started in earnest for the building! When I came back, 
I received the gratitude that-belonged to all of you. It has 
been just like a dream come true to all of us. My first 
meeting with Mr. Ichimura, Dr. Smythe, and other friends 
was at a building committee meeting the very day after 


arrived. And as for the amount—it was all that could be 
desired. 


It seemed to me an interminably long time before they 
were ready to start, but we have begun now. The formal 


beginning service was held on February 11, and we are 
promised the building by November 11. I am looking 
forward to having it for our Christmas service in Decem- 
ber. And that will be most appropriate, since the first 
news came at Christmas. The ceremony for the beginning 
of the great auditorium of the Golden Castle Woman's 
College—such is the translation of the announcement made 
by the chairman as he opened the service, was short and 
impressive. It included two hymns, two prayers, Scrip- 
ture, the singing of the national anthem which is the seal 
of every true ceremony, and a 4o by 10 inch review of 
the planning and receiving of the gifts for the great audi- 
torium read by Mr. Ichimura, our principal. (The forty 
inches being the width unfolded from the right as he read 
up and down and leftward!) 


Had I the ability of Anne Morrow Lindbergh to trans- 
fer those inner emotions which see beyond the outward 
surface, I could make you, too, understand what this gift 
of our women is already beginning to mean. Among the 
guests of this afternoon were the contractor and a number 
of his assistants, the architect, and others to. whom the 
national anthem was the only familiar part of the cere- 
mony. What was their feeling as through this service of 
worship to our Heavenly Father they were brought to real- 
ize that the 300-day job is to erect a building to the glory 
of God? As the months pass, the new ferro-concrete 
chapel built in Spanish style will be a strong witness of 
the love for Jesus Christ in the hearts of His followers. 
The vision becomes clearer of the opportunities to be 
offered by the large auditorium to seat 1600, the smaller 
chapel for 150, and the five prayer rooms—all to be built 
under this one roof. Already we are thinking about their 
f--n'shings and how to give them the atmosphere where 
the Spirit can work the best. 





What Montreat Means to the Foreign Missionary 


By Myrrtte S. SYDENSTRICKER* 


O me Montreat means the whole Presbyterian 

Church, U.S., in a priceless, green-gold nugget! 
_ While my case may be unique, yet, I’m sure, it 
is typical of others. You see I have not always been 
a Presbyterian! Never before have I written of my 
Northern Baptist background, but now I do so de- 
liberately, because it may lead to a closer friendship 
between these two great denominations. 


My fine, big First Baptist Church in Kansas City, 
Missouri, still claims me—I was to have been her 
representative in the Philippines—and her members 
have contributed liberally to the work of East Brazil 
Mission in various instances. So instead of having 


a 


* . ° on . . 
P Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker is a missionary to Brazil, stationed at 
ampo Bello in our East Brazil Mission. 


lost one church, I have only gained another, and 
feel very rich to have TWO! 

Since I went to Brazil as a bride in 1919, there was 
little opportunity to know personally these splendid 
Presbyterians. During those first seven years our 
acquaintance was limited to letters and the Church 
papers. Then, soon after our arrival on furlough in 
1926, there came an invitation to Montreat. In fact, 
one of the high lights of that furlough was the priv- 
ilege of going twice to Montreat. The Auxiliary 
Training School—then called the Woman’s Summer 
School of Missions—only numbered 800, and the 
were the most attentive and interested listeners I had 
ever seen. The beautiful oneness of Spirit for Christ 
that prevailed was a wonderful introduction to my 
new Church in the homeland. 
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It was the last day for classes in the 1926 Train- 
ing School. The morning program was crowded 
because of a worthwhile “extra” that needed to be 
squeezed in. All talks were cut short. I was sorry 
to have only thirty minutes for my beloved Brazil, 
for it was the third and last talk. (It was the year 
for the Mission Study Book on that field.) So much 
still needed to be said! Every missionary knows the 
feeling! 

Mrs. Winsborough, however, promised to give 
the sign for the last five minutes, for I couldn’t trust 
myself to look at my watch. Too much was at stake, 
and in that big auditorium one had to throw his 
voice to the back rows and keep his eyes on his lis- 
teners And then, characteristic of her enthu- 
siasm for foreign missions, Mrs. Winsborough forgot 
to give the sign! Instead of holding it against me for 
unwittingly going “over time,” there followed an 
affectionate hug and a beautiful prayer for all mis- 
sionaries and for the work on the far-flung battle 
line. One felt that the heart of every woman pres- 
ent was in that prayer. It all still echoes in my soul, 
and the glow of that hour has warmed my heart 
through the intervening years. I was one with the 
women of my Church and I loved them. 


It was a wise selection to give the 1936 Birthday 
Gift to a World Fellowship Building at Montreat. 
When we give to this—and I would not miss having 
a share for anything, even though I wish it were 
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much more—aren’t we really giving to ourselves as 
well? FOR MONTREAT /S THE CHURCH 
BECAUSE OF THE FAR-REACHING INFLU- 
ENCES FOR CHRIST FROM THIS IMPorR- 
TANT CENTER. 

It is there that the missionary learns to know his 
people and to love them increasingly. 

It is there that he makes helpful contacts for his 
work through invitations to speak in other churches 
later on. 

It is there that his body is strengthened and his 
spirit fed after years of constant giving out! 

It is there that Birthday Gifts to our foreign field 
have originated. (The poignant gratitude over the 
gift to “Kemper,” where I first served in Brazil, is 
still with me—and all because Miss Kemper herself, 
88 years young, was at Montreat.) 

It is there that individual gifts to the foreign mis- 
sion cause are increased because of a new joy in 
stewardship. 

It was there that the idea of MISSION COURT— 
THE BOON TO MISSIONARIES—BLOS- 
SOMED INTO A GLORIOUS REALITY! 

It is there that the foreign missionary’s furlough 
dream is fulfilled, if he can be present. 

It is there that one realizes anew: 

“In Christ there is no east nor west, 
In Him no south nor north 


But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 





The Montreat Auxiliary Training School 


Je: as a final reminder, and perhaps to bring you 
to a real decision to attend the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School, July 23-30, this additional in- 
formation is given. Articles appearing in the May 
and June issues of the Presbyterian Survey have been 
previews of the program, special conferences, speak- 
ers, and “extra-curricular” activities! Lest you for- 
get some things that can well be done in preparation 
for the school, read carefully the following para- 
graphs, won’t you? 

Attention, Secretaries of Christian Social Service! 
Special conferences will be held for you or your 
representatives in which the syllabus, “The Chris- 
tian Ideal for Human Society,” prepared by Rev. 
Stuart R. Oglesby, D. D., for use in Young People’s 
Conferences and local study classes, will be used as 
a basis for discussion. All who expect to be at Mon- 
treat and attend these conferences, should read this 
syllabus before coming, in order to be better pre- 
pared for the study. This syllabus can be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 


Richmond, Va., for only 20¢. You will want to get 
all possible from this important and helpful con- 
ference. 

To all Historians comes the announcement that 
some interesting features are planned for the con- 
ferences with historians, led by Mrs. W. T. Fowler, 
General Historian. Quite fitting it is in this Jubilee 
Year that some extraordinary surprises are being ar- 
ranged for this group of faithful workers. 


All leaders of Mission Study Classes will be happy 
to know that the study book, With Christ into To- 
morrow, will be presented by the author, Rev. Hun- 
ter Blakely, D. D., in the credit class, Missions II. In 
addition to this valuable study, there will be a series 
of conferences, giving practical ways of presenting 
the book, and helps to leaders of study classes. Four 
or five such conferences will be led by Mrs. W. W. 
Draper, whom many will remember as a mission- 
study teacher during the Montreat Auxiliary Train- 
ing School last year. Secretaries of Assembly’s Home 
Missions and Foreign Missions share jointly the re- 
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sponsibility of the study period in the fall, and many 
will want to avail themselves of these excellent class 
and conference periods. 

Every woman will find that the best preparation 
for the platform Bible Hour will be reading Ephesians 
as many times as possible before coming to Montreat. 
The teaching of the Epistle by Rev. S. M. Glasgow, 
D.D., will be more helpful if the reading is thought- 
fully done in advance. 

Two features of the daily program are always pe- 
culiarly popular: the forum period, and the evening 
session. Each day, following the Bible hour, there 
will be the forum period, at which time certain Jub- 
ilee Objectives will be discussed. All of the topics 
cannot be announced at this time, nor all of the lead- 
ers, Among the topics to be discussed are: “The 
Bible in the Public Schools,” led by Dr. J. P. McCal- 
lie of Chattanooga, Tenn., who has had much expe- 
rience as a leader in the movement for putting the 
Bible into the public schools of that city; “Tithing,” 
led by Rev. B. K. Tenney, D. D., Secretary of the 
Stewardship Committee; “Personal Witnessing,” led 
by Mrs. S. H. Askew. One period will be given to 
a discussion of “Congo Crosses,” the general reading 
book for February. At the evening sessions, mes- 
sages will be brought by representatives of the Exec- 
utive Committees, and the Stewardship Committee. 
The latest information and much inspiration will be 
gained from these addresses, each of which will close 


5 


a day filled to overflowing with blessings which 
Montreat gives to those who “hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” 

The annual meeting will be held on Friday eve- 
ning, July 24, one of the interesting features of 
which will be the announcement of the Birthday 
Gift. Expressions of appreciation of Montreat as 
the choice for the 1936 Birthday Objective have 
been given by men and women throughout the 
bounds of the General Assembly. Attention is 
called to the necessity for all offerings that will be 
included in this report being sent promptly to pres- 
byterial treasurers, who will, in turn, send to synodi- 
cal treasurers, in order that all gifts may reach the 
office of the Committee on Woman’s Work by July 
zo. Let no local treasurer delay in forwarding her 
auxiliary’s gift to her presbyterial treasurer. Prompt 
action is essential to have a complete report made at 
the time of the annual meeting. 

Now, dear reader, “lest we forget,” there is one 
final reminder: come prepared with a ready spirit, 
an open mind, as much energy as you can store up, 
and a notebook and pencil! Montreat is ready to 
strengthen your spiritual life, enrich your mind, in- 
crease your energy to do things that are impossible 
to do elsewhere, to say nothing about furnishing 
material to fill that notebook and wear down that 
pencil to a mere stub! A cordial reception awaits 
you at your Church Home, July 23, 1936.—A. T. J. 





For the Home Circle Chairman 


HANK you very much, Home Circle Chair- 

men, for your appreciative response to our mes- 

sage to you monthly through these pages. We 
sincerely hope you will continue to send us helpful 
suggestions and words of encouragement. 

One chairman wrote as follows: “I want you to 
know that the first thing I look for in the Survey is 
something for the Home Circle Chairman. I served 
as chairman of this circle the past year and found it 
rather hard writing letters and looking up things to 
interest my members. Therefore, I am greatly de- 
lighted to know that you have a ‘Guide’ for us. Ours 
sa country church and the members are scattered 
here and there over the community, which makes it 
hard to pass anything from one to the other and get 
tt back before it is out of date. Probably you can 
‘uggest something that will help me along this line.” 

Almost in the same mail came two answers to the 
above question. A chairman wrote: “My members 
wre too scattered to give the manilla envelope of 
material to each other, but they return it to me and 
I take it to the next member.” Another chairman 


said: “It will be impossible for my shut-ins to pass 
on the envelope as they are widely scattered and in 
most cases would have no means of communication 
one with another. I intend to take with me, as I 
visit, the letters I receive from missionary friends and 
leave one, as far as possible, with each shut-in.” 
(Write to the Foreign Mission Office, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., for information concerning mis- 
sionary letters.) 

For literature to give to the members of the Home 
Circle there are two very fine free leaflets to sug- 
gest: “We Visit Our Mission Schools,” prepared 
by the Educational Department of the Home Mis- 
sion Office; and “Our Auxiliary Harness,” by Mrs. 
S. H. Askew. Enclose a small amount of postage 
when you write to the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., for as 
many leaflets as desired. 

In next month’s Survey there will be given a splen- 
did suggestion for a party for the Home Circle 
members. 

GRACE WISNER. 
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A Webditation 


SOME THOUGHTS ON PRAYER 


NLY recently, when a group of friends met together in a social hour on the afternoon of the 
day in which two missionaries—friends of the group—had set sail from the homeland for 
their field of service in the Congo, the group decided to cable a message of love to their 

friends at sea. The message was framed and sent on its w ay. How was it carried across the 
miles? We do not know, and we are told that those who are experts do not know how the great 
cable system works. But after several days there came word from the missionaries acknowledging 

receipt of the cablegram, which made those at home know their message had reached the friends far 
out upon the Atlantic. 

So it is with prayer: we cannot understand how prayer works, but from the Book we learn what 
prayer is, and because of results we know prayer w orks. 

The poet, in answering the question “What is prayer? ” has said: 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire; 
Unuttered or expressed.” 


When we read such passages as I Sam. 1:15, where we are told that Hannah, after her earnest prayer 
for a child, said: “I poured out my soul before Jehovah,” and Psa. 25:1; 86:4; 143:8 where the 
Psalmist said: “Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul,” we conceive that the poet is correct in 
his definition. Prayer engages the soul in a service which touches the heart of God whose power can 
rule the world. 

And now for a few moments with the Book that we may learn through its words what prayer 
does for us. The following passages are only suggestive of the thoughts God’s Word brings to 
mind concerning prayer: 

PRAYER PRoMisEs PowER 

“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” “He that believeth on me, the works that 
I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do.” Matt. 28:18; Jno. 14:12. 

PRAYER Provipes FELLOWSHIP WITH Gop 

“Come now, and let us reason together, saith Jehovah.” “Pour out your heart before him: God is 
a refuge for us.” Isa. 1:18; Psa. 62:8. 

Prayer UNItTEs Hearts IN THE WILL oF Gop 

“Pray one for another.” “If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father.” Jas. 5:16; Matt. 18: 19. 

Prayer INstRucts tN Gop’s WILL 

“If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of God.” “If any 
of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not; and 
it shall be given him.” John 7:17; Jas. 1:5. 

Prayer ACCOMPLISHES THINGS WHEN ALL OTHER Means FaIL 

“Teacher, I brought unto thee my son, who hath a dumb spirit ... 1 spake to thy disciples that 
they should cast it out; and they were not able. And he answereth them and saith, O faithless gen- 
eration ... All things are possible to him that believeth ... This kind can come out by nothing, 
save by prayer.” Mark 9:17-19, 23, 29. 

Pr. AYER CHALLENGES Our Best 


“All things are possible to him that believeth.” “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” Mark 9:23; Jno. 15:7. 


“I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know, God answers prayer. 
I know that He has given His Word, 
Which tells me prayer is always heard, 
And will be answered soon or late; 
And so I pray and calmly wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the way I thought: 
But leave my prayers with Him alone, 
Whose will is wiser than my own, 
Assured that He will grant my quest 
Or send some answer far more blest.” 
Jante McCutcHen. 
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The Auxiliary Calendar for July 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: “The Religious Instruction of Children.” 

How appropriate it is that the program for this 
month centers around religious education. Young 
people have just been attending conferences, and 
have returned so filled with inspiration and enthu- 
siasm. It is the definite responsibility of the local 
church to provide capable leadership for these young 
people, as well as for the children. Such a wealth of 
material is available for this circle program—per- 
haps the difficulty will be in a final choice. You 
will surely want to make use of the following: 

Series of articles on ““When a Boy Walks with His 
Father,” in the Earnest Worker for March, April, 
and June; “When Home and Church Coéperate,” 
Shields, in March, 1935, Presbyterian Survey; “The 
Pastor and His Parent Problem,” Alston, in Adult 
Quarterly for April, May, and June. If you can lo- 
cate easily that little book studied in 1935, The Home 
and Christian Living, Heyward, you will want to 
draw on it for thoughts that are well worth repeat- 
ing to your circle members. The May Survey car- 
ries an article, ““The Home and the Church in Re- 
ligious Education,” Winchester, that may be well 
used. A very practical message is contained in the 
article, “Christian Youth in Action,” in this issue of 
the Survey. The program material available from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work should be most 
valuable this month. If you are not using this ma- 
terial regularly, send your order at once for this 
month’s program—ro¢ brings this excellent help to 
you. Order from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. Vacation 
offers such a splendid time to study this vital topic, 
“The Religious Instruction of Children.” 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: “Indian Trails of Yesterday, Today, and 


Tomorrow.” 


The first of two programs on Home Missions is 
planned for this month. For those who will begin 
early preparing for this meeting, it is suggested that 
excellent material will be found in Red Man’s Trail 
by W. B. Morrison, Mission Study Book in 1932. 
The Indian Arrow, published by the Goodland In- 
dian Orphanage, Goodland, Oklahoma, will be sent 
you by Mrs. J. P. Gibbons on request, and will fur- 
nish interesting items for the program. The pro- 
gram material prepared by the Committee on 
Woman’s Work is available June 10 and will be re- 
ceived by your Auxiliary, if an order has been placed 
for the year’s supply, otherwise will be sent on spe- 
cial order (10¢ please.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL PRAYER 

Let us include in our prayers this month the fol- 
lowing petitions: 

That the vacation plans of God’s children be kept 
on such a high plane that He may be included and 
may be found to rejoice in their experiences. 

That the meeting of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee at Montreat may be such that through it God 
may strengthen the hands of those who lead the 
Auxiliary work in the sixteen synodicals of our As- 
sembly. 

That God may bless through the Presbyterial 
Presidents’ Conference the leaders of Auxiliary work 
in the presbyteries of our Church and throughout 
the Auxiliary Training School strengthen these lead- 
ers for their special service for Him. 

That God may lead many women of our Church 
to Montreat for the Auxiliary Training School, July 
23-30, and give to them there an experience that will 
empower them afresh for their appointed places of 
service. 

That this month may contribute definitely to the 
spiritual advance of our Church during this her spe- 
cial anniversary year. 





Black Diamonds 


(Continued from page 436) 
wickedness in high places, in the name of the real 
“Lion of the Tribe of Judah,” and in the power of 
the true “King of Kings.” The work of this Chris- 
tan army has not been, and never will be, printed in 
glaring headlines, but their victories are recorded in 
the Book of Life. I’d rather be a member of the 
Engineering Corps” of these Christian forces in 
Central Africa, mining black diamonds for Him, 
than be engaged in any other work in the world. 
Tropical climate shortens life. What does it mat- 


ter? It is not how long you live, but how much a 
live that counts, 


A College Education for Betty and Bill 
(Continued from page 427) 
' From the firsthand data given above, we believe 


that there are certain definite conclusions which 
may be reached: — 


1. That every school and college catalogue should state 
definitely and clearly all costs because “a college catalogue 


is a contract with students entering that session. This. 


contract should be clear and honestly stated.” 

2. That the costs of a balanced college education must in- 
clude some extra-campus activities. 

3. That homes should send to college young men and women 
sufficiently trained in a sense of values, thrift, and inde- 
pendent thought and action to be able to take or leave 
extra-campus activities they cannot afford or do not need. 
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Let your “4 
light shine”? 


Matt. 5:14-16 g 


Lantern Lights 


By Mrs. J. Eart Hooks 


In the summer time, an auxiliary woman’s fancy seriously 
turns to training school—synodical or Montreat, or both. 

These tips were given to a woman before going to Mon- 
treat for the first time: 


1. Take your own literature, for though it is on sale there, 
it is so much easier to use your own marked copy. 

2. Before leaving home make a list of all the things you 
want to ask about. 

3- Cut out pictures of W. W.C. and W. A. C. so when you 
see these Auxiliary leaders you can know them by name. 

4. Try to decide before leaving home on the courses you 
will take and read the textbooks carefully, for you have 
so little time to prepare lessons there, and we know we 
can absorb more when we have an enlarged background. 

5. Remember it is humanly impossible to attend every- 
thing, so choose with discrimination. It is far better to 
attend every session of one class than to visit a different 
class every day. 

6. When you write friends back home, do tell them facts 

they are so anxious to know; such as the amount of the 

Birthday Gift and the number of women registered, etc. 

By all means register the very day you get there. 

Don’t try to sight-see while the Training School is in 


session, plan an extra day just for that. 
* . . 


om 


One presbyterial has a presbyterial-wide picnic in a cen- 
tral place after the Montreat Training School, when those 
who attended tell “all about everything” (even though one 
went to Montreat much can be learned from the others). 
All others who are interested are invited also and each brings 
her own lunch which is spread picnic style. 

* * * 


To plan a lunch when the number of guests is uncertain and 
keep it from being all sweet or all sandwiches, the following 
scheme has worked most successfully: Ask those in each 
car to balance their lunches by one bringing meat or meat 
sandwiches; another, salad; a third, sandwiches; and the 
fourth pickles, olives, or a sweet. (If the driver furnishes her 
car the others take enough lunch for her.) When a lunch 
like this is planned, a group meeting can easily be arranged. 


ad * * 


Often the auxiliaries in a district cannot each afford to send 
a representative to Montreat, but they can unite and send 
one. Their district chairman makes a splendid choice for 
the representative. 
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THE 


<<A@UXILIARY LANTERN 


Mail suggestions te 
The Auxiligry lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


At group conference an offering is taken to be used by the 
district in any united project they select, and thus the money 
is secured. Not only the “chosen few” who are sent as 
representatives go to Montreat, but more and more are vaca- 
tions planned to include Montreat. It is an ideal place for 
the whole fami! 

* * * 

One presbyterial has all district chairmen and the presby- 
terial president meet together and plan the program for the 
group conferences; this makes the programs more uniform 
and arrangements can be made for speakers to attend all. 
Every local president was asked to give suggestions as to 
what they would like to have included on the programs, and 
this helped greatly in planning them. 

* * * 


One auxiliary asks its members upon their return from 
a vacation trip to tell of their visits with members of other 
auxiliaries, and of the interesting ways they promote the 
work. 

* * * 

In your Prayer Calendar write the names of people whose 
birthday or anniversary you wish to remember, placing the 
names by their date, and even when you are away on your 
vacation you will be reminded. 

Keep a copy of some portion of the Bible in your purse 
for ready use—you'll be surprised how much you can mem- 
orize in a year. Then, too, you have Scripture handy to 
give away. 

One woman was so enthusiastic collecting Church facts 
for her own scrap book which she calls her “Encyclopedia 
of Presbyterian Information,” that others started making 
books of their own. What a joy to know right where to go 
and find just the information you want. This kind of col- 
lecting costs little money, yet it is invaluable. 

os * * 

One circle leader assigned to each member of her circle 
some phase of our Church’s work, asking that she inform 
herself on the subject and bring to the attention of the circle 
when she found something of particular interest. Instead 
of Foreign Missions being given to just one woman, each 
country where we have missionaries was given to a different 
woman; another had Christian Education; another, Assem- 
bly’s Training School; another, Historical Foundation—you 
can easily see how subjects may be divided so that each 
could have a phase. 

One summer meeting was a picnic in the park when each 
invited a guest; the program was news items given (not to 
exceed 5 minutes each), and all felt they learned much about 
our Church of which we are a part. 

7 * ~ 

Though one doesn’t want to take a “vacation” from all 
meetings in the summer, it is nice to have a change in the 
routine. Try having executive-board meeting and auxiliary 
meeting at the Church in the morning. Have the meetings 
short but very interesting. Some enjoy summer circle meet- 
ings in yards in the morning or late afternoon. 
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The Assembly’s Training School and Its Support 


By E. B. Patstey* 


The Stewardship Office is glad this month to give the privilege of its space to the General Assembly’s Training School. 
This institution, belonging to the whole Assembly, serves or works in close codperation with every agency of the Assembly. 
Any contribution to this school is directly or indirectly a contribution to the whole work of our Church. 


Lies Assembly’s Training School is an agency 
of the General Assembly. This means that it 
belongs to the entire Church, and is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees appointed by the General 
Assembly. All other of our educational institutions, 
including our seminaries, are related to synods. The 
Assembly’s Training School. alone is related to the 
General Assembly. 

This fact has in it advantages and disadvantages. 
Those who planned for the founding of the school 
felt that the training of lay workers was so impor- 
tant and so universally needed that the institution 
which provided for it should be Church-wide in its 
outlook and in its support. Therefore, our Church 
has provided that the Assembly’s Training School 
can gather students from all over the Church; that 
it shall prepare students for every department of the 
Church’s work at home and abroad; and that it may 
look to the entire Church for its support. ‘These 
are, of course, advantages. 

But the disadvantages are no less marked. What 
1s every one’s business is frequently no one’s busi- 
ness. Other educational institutions have the op- 
portunity of building local loyalties, and depending 
upon these loyalties for support. The Assembly’s 
Training School, on the other hand, must create a 
feeling of loyalty throughout the whole Church. 
This is difficult when, by the very nature of the case, 
only a few of its graduates can be in any locality, 
and since the school is of necessity removed many 
miles from many of our local churches. Each of 
our Assembly’s executive agencies has found it neces- 
sary to have special seasons and special programs for 
the presentation of its work to the Church. In addi- 
tion, each of them has found it necessary to have 
special offerings at least once a year. These special 


seasons of self-denial furnish opportunities for edu- 


*Rev. E. B. Paisley : ; 
Kev. £. B, y, D. D., is president of the G. 1 Ass ’’ 
Training School for ce Workers esident o e General Assembly’s 


B. K. TENNEY, Secretary. 


cating the Church, and for creating the loyalty nec- 
essary for the support of these causes. The Assem- 
bly’s Training School has received in the past so 
generous a support from individuals that it has never 
seemed wise for it to be given these special seasons 
or regular programs. Until this year the Training 
School has never sought a special offering from the 
Church. But it is now in debt. This debt came 
through no mismanagement, but through a needed 
building program, a decline in benevolent offerings 
which occurred during the depression, and unpaid 
pledges for the support of the work. 

Last year the General Assembly set aside the 
month of April as “General Assembly’s Training 
School Month” throughout the entire Church, and 
authorized the school to appeal to every congrega- 
tion, to every organization, and to every individual 
in the Church for support in the payment of this 
debt. This campaign was pushed with vigor, but 
the school finds a majority of the churches have not 
sensed the needs of the school or the absolute neces- 
sity for the support of this institution. The Stew- 
ardship and Finance Committee, meeting in Atlanta, 
April 29, after careful consideration sent out over 
its own signature the following letter to each local 
pastor: 


Dear Brethren: 

The Stewarshhip and Finance Committee, meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga., last Wednesday authorized the Assembly’s 
Training School to continue the campaign for the payment 
of its debt until the meeting of the General Assembly. 

Futhermore, we are recommending that the Assembly it- 
self authorize the continuation of this campaign for as long 
a time as may be necessary to raise the amount required, 
such time not to extend beyond November 1, 1936. 

Through you, we call the attention of your church to 
the urgent needs of the Assembly’s Training School, the 
present opportunity to meet this need through the cam- 
paign in progress, and the necessity for an immediate 
response. 


(Continued on page 448) 
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The Children’s Own Department 

















N May, we took a look at Korea, one of the six 
countries where the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is doing mission work. (Have you 

learned the other five yet?) This month, we want to 
learn something about our work on the great con- 
tinent of Africa. See if you can answer these 
questions. 

In what part of Africa are our mission stations? 
(See map.) 

To what nation does this country belong? 

. What is its size? 

What is its population? 

How many stations and how many missionaries 
does our Church have in the Congo? Name the 
stations. (See list in back of this Survey.) 

Answers to first four questions on page 446. 

We are also telling you the story of one of the 

greatest missionaries who ever lived, whose work was 
one of the things that made possible our mission in 
Africa. 

Look on page 403, and see what some parts of the 

country that Livingstone went through looked like. 


Maw sn 


Let’s Look at the Belgian Congo 
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David Livingstone 


By Harriet B. WILLIAMS 


ee hundred and twenty-three years ago, in 
1813, there was born at Low Blantyre, near 

Glasgow, Scotland, a boy, who when grown 
to manhood was to change the life of a whole 
continent. 

His name was David Livingstone. His father had 
a small business, selling tea, and the home was ex- 
tremely poor, but clean and tidy, and so were the 
children. It was a Christian home, and the family 
went every Sunday to the Congregational Church. 

David went to work in a cotton mill when he 
was ten years old. He had to work from six in the 
morning till eight at night. Then he went to night 
school until ten o’clock. 

When David was still a boy, he decided he wanted 
his life to count in service to God and men rather 
than in making money, and he thought he would 
like to go as a missionary to China. 
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He saved his money, and, when he was twenty- 
three, he started studying to be a doctor and a 
preacher, too. Not so much was known of medi- 
cine at that time, and Livingstone succeeded in get- 
ting a diploma from the College of Physicians and 


Surgeons. 


He heard a missionary named Robert Moffatt 
speak of the great need of workers in Africa. There 
were only a few missionaries along the coast, and 
nothing was known of the interior of that conti- 
nent, so great that it could swallow up all of Europe, 
most of Australia, China and India. Moffatt said: 
“I have sometimes seen in the morning sun the 
smoke of a thousand villages where no missionary has 
ever been.” And Livingstone answered: “I am going 
to be the man to go to those thousand villages.” 

In 1840, when he was twenty-seven years old, he 
started from England to carry out his word, and for 
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The Children’s Own 
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thirty-three years he gave his life to opening up 
Africa so that the message of God’s love and of Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour could be carried all over what 
was known as the Dark Continent. 

He became the greatest and most noted explorer 
and discoverer of his day, and the story of his life 
is filled with exciting and interesting happenings. 

On many, even most, of his trips, he had no other 
white man with him, and when people warned him 
that he would surely be killed or die, he answered: 
“If God has accepted my service, then my life is 
charmed until my work is done.” 

Livingstone had first to learn the language of one 
tribe before he could begin to preach to them or to 
explore. Then he could take some of this tribe 
with him as interpreters. 

He had enormous faith in God and in the 
Africans, and his power was the power of gentle- 
ness, patience, and kindness. One time he came 
into a village and found a lot of captives whom the 
had taken in a raid on a neighboring tribe. The 
raid had been in revenge for an injury, but now they 
were going to sell the captives to the slave traders. 

Livingstone lectured them severely on _ the 
wrong this was, and persuaded them to give up 
their captives. He. took them back home himself 
and gave another lecture to the natives in that vil- 
lage, telling them to fear God and live at peace. 
This from one white man by himself, the first they 
had ever seen. What a hero he was! 

On another occasion, Livingstone was in a village 
around which lions had been prowling for days, 
killing as many as nine sheep at a time. No one 
was safe, and Livingstone took his gun and went out 
with the hunters, who carried spears, to kill the 
lions. Instead of Livingstone killing a lion, one 
almost killed him. It sprang at him from behind a 
bush and dragged him down by his left shoulder, 
after he had shot at it. A native named Mebalwa 
came to help, but his gunfire missed the lion, which 
left Livingstone and seized the native. A second 
native with a spear was also attacked, but then the 
lion fell dead from the shot Livingstone had fired. 

Livingstone’s shoulder bone was broken in pieces, 
and he had deep wounds made by the lion’s teeth. 
pr was never able to lift his left arm high without 
ain. 

While he was getting well of his wounds, he 
stayed with the family of the Mr. Moffatt who had 
peel to come to Africa. There he met 

marrie 
Moffare the daughter of the home, Mary 

On many trips, in order to travel lighter, Living- 
— carried only a little tea, coffee, and sugar, 
Iving on native food and game, which he killed only 
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to eat. He also carried a magic lantern, goods to 
trade with, a few spare clothes, and his Bible. 

Sometimes his explorations took him through vast 
desert stretches when even water was not to be had. 
At other times, he passed through scenes of gor- 
geous splendor, with trees of vivid green and flow- 
ers of brilliant hues. The rivers swarmed with fish, 
and were alive with hippopotamus and crocodiles. 
There were clouds of birds—pelicans, ducks, geese, 
sandpipers, snipes, curlew, plovers, sandmartins, 
doves, cranes, herons, and kingfishers. Herds of 
game roamed the plains. 

On one trip, after having slept on the ground for 
six months, he reached Loanda without a change 
of clothes, without any medicine or food, so sick he 
could hardly sit on the ox on which he traveled, and 
having even forgotten his own name. Here the 
British consul* made much of him and tried to per- 
suade him to go to England where his family was. 
But he had promised his native guides to take them 
back home, and he refused to break his word. 

Wherever he went, and in all his explorations, he 
never forgot that his chief work was to prepare the 
way for the gospel, and his character made a lasting 
impression on the native peoples. 

Livingstone made several trips back to England, 
the first one after he had been away sixteen years. 
The London Missionary Society had hesitated to 
send him out when he first offered to go, as his 
appearance was not especially in his favor. On his 
return, he found himself the most talked of man in 
the world. He was given a private audience with 
the Queen, received many scientific honors, and 
was the hero of the common people. 

But Livingstone had no thought of lingering at 
home. He always had before his sight the terrible 
heathen life of the people of Africa and also the 
long slave processions winding endlessly along the 
African trails from the interior to the coast. He 
knew that only the Spirit of Christ could free his 
black brothers from sin and from the cruelty of 
each other. 

And so he always set his face to go back to those 
thousand villages. : 

At last, on April 30, 1873, he was camped one 
evening on the south end of Lake Bangweolo. He 
seemed far older than his sixty years. He was gray 
and toothless, very ill, racked with fever and pain, 
and walking with ulcerated feet—but always walk- 
ing forward. No white man was with him, only 
his faithful native carriers and guides. 

When night fell, the watchmen lighted their fires, 
and Livingstone retired to his tent. At midnight, 


*An officer who looks after British business and British people in 
a foreign land. 
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his faithful boy, Majwara, saw him kneeling by his 
bed as if in prayer. Early in the morning, they 
found his poor weak body ‘still in that position, but 
his gallant soul was marching on. 

If his men had been heathen, they would have 
looted his possessions and rushed away in fear. But 
they had caught their leader’s valiant spirit. His 
heart they extracted, placed in a tin box, and buried 
under a mpundu tree, one of them reading the 
burial service from the Prayer Book. His body 
they exposed to the sun and dried for fourteen 
days, wrapped it in cloth and bark and lashed it to 
a pole. The middle of May, they started on their 
long expedition, which ended the next February at 
Bagamoyo, where they delivered their sacred bur- 
den into British hands. The body was identified as 
Livingstone’s by the shoulder which the lion had 
crushed. All his possessions, too, had been brought 
back. One cannot too highly praise the courageous 
faithfulness of these black men on this long and 
dangerous trip. 


July, 19 36 


At last, Livingstone’s broken body was brought 
home to England and buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the great church in London where all of England’ S 
kings and conquerors and greatest men, artists and 
poets and scientists, are buried. We are told that 
more people ask for his grave than for any other, 

Now, the Dark Continent has many missionaries 
who have followed over the trails that Livingstone 
opened up, and our own Church is trying to » her 
part. You can help by praying for the work, by 
giving to it, and by going if God calls you to work 
there. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE 
BELGIAN CONGO 

The Belgian Congo, almost in the center or 

heart of the continent. 

To the kingdom of Belgium, in Europe. 

918,000 square miles, about one four the size of 

the continent of Europe. 

Something over 10,000,000. 


LIVINGSTONE’S MEN CARRYING HIS BODY TO THE COAST 


This is one of the groups of statues at the Blantyre Memorial for David Livingstone. 


birthplace. 


Blantyre was his 


These figures are carved out of wood, and the money for this group came from the natives 


of Africa. 
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Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. 
( , care A. P. C. Mission, Bi- 
an. Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
trict, Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape 
Town.) 
, Miss Virginia. 7 
pon shen Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Kellersberger, Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Ear! 8. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. “ 
*Rogers, Miss Ruby (R. N.). 


Bulape, 1915. 
Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
bm Bulape, Congo Belge, 
frica.) 

‘Chapman, Dr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Deland. Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Jackson, Rev. and Mrs. James L. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N.) 
‘Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 


Lubondai, 1924. 


(Address, care of A. P. C. Mission, 
Lubondai (Tshimbulu), Congo 

Belge, Africa, via Lobito.) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 

Brand, Miss Virginia A. 

Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

tGray, Miss Virginia. 

"Hol , Miss Virginia. 

Liston, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 

McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 

*McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 

Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 

Black, Miss Ida M. 
‘Craig, Mr. Allen M. 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Martin, Rev. and *Mrs. Motte. 
Miller, Miss Caroline L. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. Th. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
Congo Belge, Africa.) 

Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Edmiston, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. (c) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt. 
Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. (c). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Watt Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Unassigned as yet 
Address until further notice 
Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. Poole 
¢o A. P. C. Mission, Luebo, 
Congo Belge, Africa par Kinshasa 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
; Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
Foster, Miss Edith. 
Sydenstricker, Rey. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras, E. de Minas, 

- Brazil.) 

faker, Rev. and Mrs. F 
Calhoun, Rey. ame te 
Cammahan, Miss Margaret. 

‘ammon, Miss Alice G. 
Gammon, Mrs. S. R. 

heelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 


(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 
tArmstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 


Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 


*Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. S. 


Varginha, 1920. 
Varginha, E. de 
razil.) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A. 


(Address, Minas, 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Garanhuns, 1895. 


(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 


Cockrell, Miss Susan. 

Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 
*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. 2 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


(Address, Collegio Evangelico, 
Agnes Erskine, Recife E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 

Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margaret. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 
*Martin, Miss Edmonia R. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 
(Address, Aongeete, E. de Minas, 
razil.) 
*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Monte Santo, 1917. 


(Address, Monte Santo, E. de 
Minas, Brazil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Campinas, 1869. 


(Address, Campinas, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address , Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


*Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 


Jaboticabal, 1934. 


(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 


Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 


Patrocinio, 1925. 


(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uberlandia, E. de Minas, 


razil.) 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, Hangchow, Che., China.) 

*Blain, Mrs. J. M. 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 
Stribling, Miss Frances. 
*Wilson, Miss Annie R. V. 
Wilson, Miss Rebecca. 





“Worth, Rev. and Mrs. Chas. W. 





Kashing, 1895. 
(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 

*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
Hudson, Rev. W. H. 
aan Miss R. Elinore. 
McGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 

(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew. 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D.). 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 
*Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 
*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku, China.) 


Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. P. F. 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 
(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 


Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.) 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 
(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Peiping Language School. 
Peiping, China. 


Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. G. Bird. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 


Chinkiang, 1883. 
(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 


Graham, Rev. and Mrs. James R.., Jr. 


*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Woods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 
(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 

kiang, China.) 

Farr, Miss Grace. 

Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 

Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 

Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 

Price, Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 

Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 
(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8. 
*Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Reed, Dr. and Mrs. John H. 
Rice, Mrs. A. D. 


Suchowfu, 1896. 

(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 
Grier, Mrs. Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 
Young, Miss Lois. 


Tenghsien. 
(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 


Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. M. A. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. B. C. 
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Hwaianfu, 1904. 


(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.» 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N. 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 

Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 
Woods, Miss Josephine. 

Woods, Miss Lily U. 

Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 


Sutsien, 1893. 


(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China. 

Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
jJohnston, Miss M. M. 

Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Rev. H. W. 
*McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G.. 
*Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.). 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 


(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 

China.) 

*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 

tBradley, Miss Lina E. 

Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 

+Gieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 

Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 

Hall, Miss Jessie D. 

McCown, Miss Mary. 

Oliver, Miss Cassie Lee (R. N.). 

Talbot, Rev. and Mrs. A. A. 

Woods, Dr. and Mrs. J. B., Sr. 

Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell. 


Yencheng, 1911. 


(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China.) 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 
Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 


(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 


(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 


(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
*MclIlwaine, Rev. W. A. 

Patton, Miss Annie. 

Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Smyth, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 


Gifu, 1917. 


(Address, Gifu, Japan.) 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A- 


Takamatsu, 1898. 


(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) 
Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. S. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. 

Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Munroe, Rev. and *Mrs. H. H.. 


Marugame, 1920. 


(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Kirtland, Miss Leila G. 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 
(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Tokushima, 1889. 


(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 
Bryan, Rev. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 

*Logan, Rev. C. A. 
Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 
Okasaki, 1890. 


(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 


Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 


(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 

Austin, Miss Lillian. 

Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
Buckland, Miss Sadie. 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. 

Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. 
Swicord, Rev. and Mrs. D. A. 
*Tate, Miss Mattie S. 

Winn, Rev. 8. D. 

Winn, Miss Emily. 
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Kunsan, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia. 


Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia.) 
*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 
tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Levie, Dr. and Mrs. J. K. 

McQueen, Miss Anna. 

Newland, Rev. and Mrs. L. T. 
*Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I. 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 

Root, Miss Florence E. 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


(Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia.) 


*Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. D. Jas. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph. 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Martin, Miss Julia. 

Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 
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Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 
Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. J. McL. 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Wilkins, Miss Aurine. 
Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 


Literature). 
*;Swinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


*Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluco, 1919. 


Address, Toluco, Estado do 
Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 


(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 


Beaty, Miss Lettie. 





*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 
POSTAL RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen require 
5 cents for the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 


ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 


Letters addressed to Cuba; Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 


delivery in the United States. 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 





July, 1936 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C. 
*Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Smith, Miss Iona (R. N.). 


Morelia, 1919. 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan. 
Mexico.) 


Coppedge, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 
Southerland, Miss Pattye (R. N.). 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E. V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancinzo, Guerrero, 
Mexico.) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
*Pearce, Mr. and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 

Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Coyoacan (Union Work), 1931. 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico. 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 





*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require 
ments of Declaration for Custom Duties, all of which appear in the latest Postage 


Guide. 





The Assembly’s Training School and Its 


Support 


(Continued from page 443) 


For Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. 


(Continued from page 420) 





tian leadership, among them many young people’s 
chairmen of Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, will attend this meeting. 



















This school is not the property of any one presbytery 
or synod. It belongs to the entire Assembly. The Assem- 
bly can meet its responsibility as a whole only through the 
interested and sympathetic codperation of its constituent 
churches. 


The third meeting (July 23-30) is that of the 
Auxiliary Training School. Your earnest prayers 
are asked for this, too, and particularly for the groups 
in which the interests of our own cause, under the 
direction of Miss Irene Hope Hudson, will be 
studied. 


In His Service, 
Committee on Stewardship and Finance. 


This article is written to every pastor, elder, dea- 
con, and leader in the local congregation. You must 
realize that since the Assembly’s Training School be- 
longs to the whole Church, it belongs to you, and 
to you alone it can look for support. If you have not 
already vigorously pushed this campaign in your 
local congregation, this should be done at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The Assembly’s Training School has already justi- 
fied its existence and proved its value to the Church 
because of the work which it is doing and the equip- 
ment which has been secured for an even greater 
work. It merits your support. Without your sup- 
port it cannot do its work. 


Be present at Montreat if you can—but, anyway, 
be present at all three of these meetings with and 
in your prayers. 


Our next great unfinished task, as you know, is the 
completion of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund. You 
will want to be informed on all phases of this now 
burning question of the ministry. The article, “The 
Place of Preaching in God’s Redemptive Plan,” in 
this number of the Survey, will give you the neces- 
sary historical background for other articles which 
are to follow. 
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The World’s Outstanding 
















King James 
Version 
with 5,566 
Corrected 
Renderings 
from the 
American 
Standard 
Version 


Size 5% x8% 
Contains 2,000 pages——only 1% 
inches thick. A whole Bible library 
in one handy volume. 


BIBLE HELPS 


that make information acces- 
sible and study fascinating— 


—General Bible Outline 

ee of Bible, Translations, 
etc. 

—Index and Digest, etc. 

—Bible Encyclopedia and Diction- 


ary 
—Musical Instruments and the Use 
of Music in the Bible 
— of Between - Testaments 


ory 
—Gospels Harmonized 
—New Testament References to 
Prophets 
—Parables, Miracles and  Dis- 
courses of Jesus 
: Ussher, Cal- 


—Bible Chronology 
met and Hales 
—Genealogy of the Patriarchs 
—Laws, Weights and Measures and 
Calendar of the Jewish People 
—Life Outline and Chronology of 
Great Bible Characters 
—Bible Miracles: Old and New 
Testaments 
—Prayers of the Bible 
—Prophesies of Christ Fulfilled 
—Holy Ghost, chart of references 
—The Herodian Family, history and 


genealogy 
—Topical Analysis and Study of 
the Bibi 


neordance, Word Index and 
Dictionary 

—Bible Atlas, {2 beautiful en- 
graved maps showing a = 
raphy and geographical divi- 
sions——in full colors, with 
complete gazetteer 


{ ANALYTICAL BIBLE. 


1 
‘ 1 
Please mail me without obligation your new two- ar : . 
I color literature, illustrating and describing the NEW completely in this space. 
1 


ee ee a 


Bible Study 


The 


New Analytical 
Reference Bible 


Not Only a New Bible .. . but a New 
Kind of Bible ... a Bible That Is Different! 


MANY UNIQUE ADVANTAGES 


In no other Bible can you find a complete Harmony of 
the Gospels, a Topical Study of the Bible covering 100 
subjects, a 200 page Index and Digest, Contemporaneous 
History of the Bible times, 42 Analytical charts, Bible out- 
lines following each book, the Laws of the Bible arranged 
and classified, the Parables, Miracles and Discourses of 
Jesus in chronological order, lives of great Bible charac- 
ters indexed, Prayers of the Bible classified, a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of Prophecies fulfilled concerning Jesus 
Christ, a complete word Concordance, 15 black and white 
Maps in connection with the Bible Text, 12 beautifully 
colored Maps, etc., etc. These new features will enable 
you to understand the Bible as never before. 
A Whole Biblical Library Compact in One Handy Volume 
The NEW_ANALYTICAL BIBLE contains the complete 
Bible text. It is not simply a collection of Bible helps but 
a complete Biblical library, containing both the Old and 
New Testaments in the King James Version, with 5,566 
bracketed renderings taken from the American Standard 
Version and placed in the text where they belong. 


ACTS 17:22.23 

22 J Then Paul stood in the_ midst of 
Mars’ hill and said, Ye men of Ath’-éns, I 
perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious [very religious]. 

23 For as I passed by, and beheld your 
devotions [observed the objects of your 
worship], I found an altar with this inscrip- 
tion, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you. 

Facsimile of type showing corrected renderings in brackets. 


Over 2,000 of America’s Leading Ministers are now using 
the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE; also, thousands of 
students, teachers and laymen, 

















It is impossible to de- 
scribe this great work 


Let us send you our new 
two-colored literature and 


pene tanevati ars: etiue Whe dns in Sies Siete eb % ie | endorsements from well- 

| known Ministers and 
otal atele: ¢ Waracatetalole are Saaigiele teeny Teabhare, tt ic abealedaty 
pines eae Re ee a en FREE. 
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